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ONS PATENT PILLS 


MORE PRECIOUS THAN RUBIES. 


nOICEsTiCNn gy Headache, Liver Complaints, Impurities of the 
Blows te SARE A ALL *BSOLUTELY ANO PERMANENTLY 


ting and drinking made a pleasure. Used by all classes 


Contain No Mercury. A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY! 
1/1} and 2/9, Ask your Chemist to order if not in stock; or post free, 15 


or 35 Stamps, of the Proprietor, 


REV. E. J. SILVERTON, 
Specialist for DEAFNESS, 


AND ALL DISKFASES OF THE EARS AND EYES. 





New and Enlarged Consulting Rooms, Imperial Baildings, Ludgate Circus. 
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is the best tooth powder; whitens the teeth 
and prevents decay; contains no acid or 
gritty substances. Avoid worthless imita- 
tions, and buy only Rowlands’ Odonto. 
Sold everywhere. 





THE FRIEND OF ALL!! 





These famou; Pills PURITY the BLOOD, and act most 
powerfully, yet soothingly on the LIVER, STOMACH, 
KIDNEYS, and BIWELS, giving 10NE, EVERY, 
and VIGOR to the whole system. They are wonderfully 
efeaciozs in all ailments incidental to FEMALES, 
Young or 014, ani as a general FAMILY MEDICINE, 
for th» cure of most complaints they are unequalled 


WHELPTON’S — PURIFYING PILLS. 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 
CONTAIN ARE 

NO PURELY 
MERCURY. VEGE ETABLE, 








Are one of those rare Medicines which, for their extraordinary pro- 
perties, have gained an almost universal reputation, Numbers are 
constantly bearing testimony to their great value in Diseases of the 
Head, Chest, Bowels, Liver, and Kidneys, as may be seen from the 
Testimonials published from time to time. By the timely use of such 
a remedy womag Ae of the seriously afflicting disorders which result from 
proper means being neglected might be avoided and much suffering 
saved, for ‘‘ Prevention is better than Cure.” During a period of 
nearly Firty Years they have been used most extensively as a 
FAMILY MEDICINE, thousands have found them a simple and 
safe remedy, and one needful to be kept always at hand. Many 
persons have found them of great service both in preventing and 
relieving Sea SICKNEss ; and in warm climates they are very beneficial 
in all Bittous CoMPLAINTS, 

Prepared and Sold Wholesale and Retail, in Boxes, price 7}d., 1s. 1d. 
and 2s, od,, by G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, Crane Court, Fleet 
Street, London, and sent free to any part of the United Kingdom 
on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps. Sold by all Chemists and Medicine 
Vendors at Home and Abroad 
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THEY CURE 
INDIGESTION. GOUT. LIVER COM- 
RHEUMATISM. | BILE, PLAINTS. 
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NERVOUSNESS, &ce. 
Of all Chemists, Price 1/1}, 2/9, & 4/6 per box. 
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GGOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 

GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 
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BOWELS, or LIVER. 
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THE EING of PHYSICIANS—PURE AIR! 

‘‘Former generations perished in venial ignorance of 
all sanitary laws. When the BLACK DEATH 
massacred Hundreds of Thousands, neither the victims nor 
their rulers could be accounted responsible for their 
slaughter.” — Zimes. 

HOUSE SANITATION. 

Dr. Prayrair, after carefully considering the question, 
is of opinion that the total pecuniary loss inflicted on the 
county of Lancashire from preventible disease, sickness, and 
death, amounts to ot less than FIVE MILLIONS 
STERLING ANNUALLY. But this is on/y physical and 
f pecuniary loss; THE MORAL LOSS IS INFINITELY 

; GREATER.—SmILgs. 
r[Y PHOID & DIPHTHERIA, BLOOD POISONS, HOUSE SANITATION. 
—It is no exaggeration to state that not one-quarter of the dwellings of all classes, high or low, 
rich or poor, are free from dangers to health due to defects with respect to drainage, &c., &c. ~. ; 
These original defects will inevitably entail a loss of health and energy of the occupants of the houses, 
and this may go on for years, working insidiously, but with deadly effect . . . It is painful to know 
that, after all that has been done of late years in the way of sanitary improvements, persons die almost 
daily, POISONED by the DRAINs that should save life and not destroy it.— Sanitary Congress, Sept., 1882. 
ej HOPARDY OF LIFE.—THE GREAT DANGER OF VITIATED AIR. 
How few know that after breathing impure air for two and a half minutes every drop of blood is 
more or less poisoned. ‘There is not a point in the human frame but has been traversed by poisoned 
blood, not a point but must have suffered injury. 
BNO’s FRUIT SALT is the best remedy. It removes fcetid or poisonous matter (the ground- 
work of disease) from the bleod by natural means, allays nervous excitement, depression, and 
restores the nervous system to its proper condition, Use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. It is pleasant, 
cooling, refreshing, and invigorating. You cannot overstate its great value in keeping the blood pure 
and free from disease. 
“MANY SICK PEOPLE looked upon me as a physician, For a long time we had been in 
the centre of Africa without any medical man. Natives came with all manner of diseases. One 
day we had a man that was said to be mad. In some of his fits he had wounded a neighbour with an arrow. 
Whether he was mad or not, he was evidently far from well, and I gave him a large dose of ENo’s Fruit 
Sar. The poor fellow came back next morning to tell us that he was better. His breath was no longer 
offensive, and he looked cheerful. We were sorry when our supply of Frurr Satr was done; it wasa 
favourite both with natives and European, and is much used along the malarious coasts.” —A/ricana, by 
the Rev. Durr Macponatp, M.A., B.D., vol. ii. p. 207. 
A NATURAL APERIENT.—ENO’S FRUIT SALT.—An unsolicited testimonial 
from a gentleman, an F.S.A., who is now above eighty years of age, writes: —“ I have for a long 
time used ‘ENno’s Frurr Satr.’ I have found it an effective yet gentle aperient, very beneficial to 
persons of sedentary habits, especially such as exercise not the limbs but the brain, and frequently 
require to assist nature without hazardous force. It acts, according to the quantity taken, either as a 
relieving medicine, or as a cooling and refreshing drink ; and I am convinced that it does not weaken 
when it stimulates.” 
SUDDEN CHANGES OF WEATHER, ANY EMERGENCY, INFLUENZA, 
FEVERISH COLDS.—Drawing an Overdraft on the Bank of Life.—Late hours, fagged, un- 
natural excitement, breathing impure air, too rich food, alcoholic drink, gouty, rheumatic, and other blood 
oisons, biliousness, sick-headache, skin eruptions, pimples on the face, want ot appetite, sourness of stomach, 
c, use ENO’S FRUIT SALT. It is pleasant, cooling, health-giving, refreshing and invigorating. You 
cannot overstate its great value in keeping the blood pure and free from disease. ; 
MPHE SECRET OF SUCCESS.— “A new invention is brought before the public, and 
commands success. A score of abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, 
who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, ann pe not so exactly as to infringe upon legal 
i an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and 
profit.” —Apams. 





















Examine cach Bottle, and sce that theCapsule 8 marked “ENO'S FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have 
CAUTION. — cn imposed upon by a worthless imitation, 





SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. Price 2s. 94. &4s.6d. Directions in Sixteen Languages how to 
Prevent Disease. 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO'S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, S.E., BY J, ¢. ENO'S PATENT 




















TOU GFE’ 


PYRETIC. SALINE. 


Forms a most Invigorating, Vitalising, and Refreshing Beverage. 
Gives i t relief in Headache, Sea or Billous Sickness, sti tion, Lassitude, Heartburn, 
Feverish Colds. ek | otaVPHUS SCARLET, JUNGLE” and other FEVERS 





Feverish Colds, and prevents and quickly relieves or cures the two 
Prickly Heat, Small-pox, bowser bag h eae tie or Skin Complaints, and various other Altered Conditions of the Blood. 
Dr. MORGAN;—‘“‘It furnishes the blood with its great pleasure in bearing my cordial testimony to its effi- 
lost saline constituents.” cacy in the treatment of many of the ordinary and chronic 
Dr. TURLEY :—‘‘I found it act as a pet in my forms of Gastric Complaints, and other forms of Febrile 


experience and family, in the worst forms of Scarlet Fever, Dyspepsia. 
NO other medicine being required.” Dr. J. W. DOWSING :—“‘T used it in the treatment 


Dr. SPARKS (Government Medical Inspector of of forty-two cases of Yellow Fever, and I am happy to 
Emigrants from the Port of London) writes :—I have state I never lost a single case.” 
A systematic course prevents and cures obstinate Costiveness. Notice my name and ‘Trade Mark. 
In Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 21s. each. 
H. LAMPLOUGH, CONSU LT NG CHEMIST; 118, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.c. 
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PATENT APPLIANCES. 


These Appliances are recommended and used by the Profession for the Cure of 
Gout Asthma Chest Weakness | Sore Throat 
Sciatica Rheumatism Spinal Affections | Heart Affections 
Lumbago | Rheumatic Gout | Bronchitis Liver Complaint 
Neuralgia | Lung Affections | Winter Cough General Debility 

And every other form of Nervous and Rheumatic Affection. 





























TESTIMONIAL.—On the 3rd October, 1883, the Rev. J. CHARLESWORTH writes : 
“ Will you be good enough to forward one of your Chest Protectors? I have. 


worn one during several winters with great benefit.” [Pamphlet Post-free. 25s., 30s., and 35s. each. 


DARLOW & CO. 443, WEST STRAND, LONDON, WC. 





SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS OF “GOLDEN HOURS.”’ 


5s, MAGNIFICENT SINGLE STONE DIAMOND RING. 5s. 


Selected Paris Brilliant of Exceptional Purity, Hardness, and Lustre. a 
GUARANTEED EQUAL IN APPEARANCE AND WEAR TO AN 18-CARAT GOLD-MOUNTED BRILLIAN1 RING COST- 
ING 25 GUINEAS, and to which it bears so perfect a resemblance that experts have frequently been deceived. The stone is of medium size, 
and of such hardness that it will stand the ordinary test ofa diamond. IT WILL CUT GLASS! It is of the first water, and can be worn by 
anyone, Lady or Gentleman, however fastidious in such matters, without fear of detection. The mount is of gold-cased alloy (a trade sacral), 
so beautifully finishec, and of such similarity to bright 18-Carat gold, that it is PRACTICALLY IMPOSSIBLE to determine that it is other 
than the genuine metal it is intended to represent ; and its durability is such that no matter how dirty it may become its original appearance 
can always be restored by wiping with a soft leather, and this after any amount of wear. Size of finger obtained by cutting hole in card. 


SPECIAL OFFERS FOR A FEW DAYS ONLY. = «kijlburn, London, N.W. 


“Dear Str,—We have pleasure in submitting to you a special offer relating to the above descriptive advertisement. asi a me odd 
days, with a view to your further kind patronage, we agree to supply one of the rings therein mentioned, as a sample, in agg en or aa , 
and the nominal sum of Two Shillings (2s.) as a contribution towards expenses. Delivered free on receipt of Coupon, with ae se y 
Order. ‘Uhe ring is everything that is claimed for it—its ‘appearance’ is undistinguishable from genuine, and its wear is guaranteed #6 i. elt 
The numerous testimonials we have received, all entirely unsoéicited, and speaking highly in their praise, warrant our assertion “a they y 
require to be better known to obtain a very wide popularity and deserved success,’ and with this idea we make the ry offer. ; pe con avy 
supply one ring in exchange for the Coupon, after which further orders must be accompanied by full ordinary price. Att ae present time, aoe 
the same stones are obtaining almost fictitious amounts, we are confident that our offer will be appreciated. We are not eaticipating © P | 
our object being to introduce an article that will ensure future patronage and recommendation. We have made shege TESTER  & CO” < 
we strongly urge you to take immediate advantage of this offer.—Waiting your reply, we are, yours truly, DOREY, LESTER, ¢ . 













“Golden Hours’ Coupon. 
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See “Insufficiency.” 
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HOW SHE WAS 


MADE 


WORTHY. 65 


J) NSUFFICIENCY | OR, jtow pHE was Mave WortnHy. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“THE WHITE CROSS AND DOVE OF PEARLS,’ 


? 


“SELINA’S STORY,” “LAURA LINWOOD,” 


“DR. BLANDFORD’S CONSCIENCE,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER 


‘To-morrow, we meet the same then, dearest ; 
May I take your hand in mine? 
Mere friends are we—well, friends the merest, 
Keep much that I'll resign. 





EVER had Clara experienced 
such a difficulty in appear- 
ing the thing she was not, 
as when she again met 
Fairbairn and her brother. 
St. Johns had requested 
her not to manifest any un- 
usual seriousness, but it 
did not escape Lord Downes 
at the rustic luncheon that 
her gravity was forced. 
tle immediately attributed 
it to her intercourse with 

St. Johns, and wondered what he had been saying 

to her. It was very cool of him to keep her all 

to himself as he had done. On such a short 
acquaintance, too! “ If I had been older he 
would not have presumed,” thought Alfred, with 

a pang. Fairbairn was also a very faithful ally, 

always choosing to take a contrary direction to 

the lady and her knight, and manceuvring to 
keep his companion out of their way. A con- 
viction that Sir Hugh admired his sister took 
possession of the young man’s mind, and brought 
with it no pleasure, as he did not believe him to 
be the man into whose hands he would care to 
see entrusted the destiny of one so dear to him. 

Youth has its wisdom, not of this world, to 

counterbalance the folly of inexperience. After 

luncheon the party returned to the “ Black Swan,” 
and mounted their horses for the ride home. 

This time Mr. Fairbairn was Clara’s com- 
panion, and St. Johns rode a little in advance 
with her brother. 

“St. Johns has entirely monopolised you,” he 
discontentedly remarked. 

“ Yes,” she said; “ but it was purely accidental. 
We lost you, I think; or, you didn’t come up 
with us as soon as we expected. Are you tired, 
Mr. Fairbairn? ” 

“ Tired with pleasure ? Yes; [am ashamed 
to acknowledge I am. You will think me a real 
vis inertia, Miss Downes.” 

















IV.—MaTERNAL 


DIPLOMACY. 


Yet I will but say what mere friends say, 
Or only a thought stronger; 
I will hold your hand but as long as all may 
Or so very little longer!” 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


“ Indeed, I sympathise with you too fully.” 

“It is very good of you, you so young, so 
healthy and so happy-hearted. You don’t know 
what it is to have a grave in your heart, or a 
secret fear haunting your brain? Do you?” 

““No; sol ought to feel all the more sorry 
for those who do.”’ 

“Well, it is very good of you. Sympathy 
generally waits for experience;” and Fairbairn 
relapsed into silence, while Clara rode by his side, 
subdued and thoughtful. 

The moon rose early, and its weird light lent 
a witchery to the sylvan landscape and rested in 
a white radiance on Clievely Hall. 

Sir Hugh being in advance of them, hallooed 
to them, and Fairbairn feebly responded. 

“ St. Johns is a fine fellow, avery fine fellow;” 
he said, as if he expected Clara to reply; for 
Fairbairn had all the admiration of him that a 
man constitutionally depressed generally has for 
another whose physical organisation is perfect, 
and whose mind is strong and capable of enjoy- 
ing life. As perfect, as vigorous as St. Johns 
was, in his way, was Clara Downes in hers; but 
the moral constitution did not correspond. 

* + * * * 

“*Come and brush your hair in my dressing- 
room,” whispered Lady Arabella to her daughter, 
as the hands of the ormolu upon the mantel- 
piece pointed to eleven; “I have ordered a fire 
there, for | have been so shivery through the day 
that I think I must have taken cold. I only 
want a few minutes’ chat. I have seen so little 
of you to-day,” and Lady Arabella smiled a 
winning, matronly smile, sufficient to have lured 
a less susceptible girl than Clara out of her 
reserve, but while Clara dutifully assented to the 
request, she secretly wished she could escape the 
half-hour’s chat. She was not in the humour 
for it. Besides, she was tired, and not being 
sleepy withal, longed for a little quiet thinking. 

She excused the maid from her customary 
attendance, and donning her dressing-gown, 
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and, unbinding her long and light hair, she 
hastened to her mother’s dressing-room, and 
sat on the hearthrug, at her feet, combing it out 
as pensively as the traditional mermaid. Lady 
Arabella looked down on her very fondly, and 
began questioning her as to how she had passed 
the day. By-and-by she ventured to launch out 
alittle in the praises of Sir Hugh, but seeing 
Clara very reserved on that subject, said,— 

“You do not seem to like him, Clara?” 

The tell-tale blood rushed over Clara’s face 
and neck at this apparently trifling impeach- 
ment. 

“Tf I did like him, I should have to wmnlike 
him; he is an infidel.” 

“An infidel!’’ exclaimed Lady Arabella ; 
“ how do you know?” 

“He told me so himself.” 

“And pray how came he to tell you so 
much ?” 

“Tt came out accidentally. My comparing 
Cruntley Gill to an Eden was what betrayed him; 
but I should correct myself—he is a sceptic.” 

“Yes; it is very insulting to call gentlemen 
of your acquaintance infidels.” 

“T cannot see the harm, when they do not 
receive the Bible as an inspired Book, nor 
Christ as the Son of God and only Saviour of 
men.” 

** My dear, I am very sorry to hear it—very 
sorry indeed ; still, scepticism is so rife amongst 
young men of his age and position, that I hope 
better things of Sir Hugh yet. Really it isa 
miracle that Alfred, with his precocity of 
intellect, has escaped so far; but we cannot 
feel sure that he will never be assailed with 
doubts. Scepticism is the snare of intellect. 
Most fine minds fall into it at some time or 
other. Look at the mental history of many of 
our greatest poets.” 

Perhaps Lady Arabella was so engaged, for 
she looked meditatively into the fire ; and Clara 
fidgetted, wondering when her mamma would 
give her leave to retire. 

* Does Alfred know this, Clara ?” 

“T think not, mamma. We got separated. 
He has not had much conversation with him.” 

“Then you need not enlighten him. He 
would take a prejudice against Sir Hugh 
directly. He is such a strict, particular boy; 
and I should be sorry, for Sir Hugh is a very 
fine young man, and Alfred wants associates.” 

“Alfred will not long remain in ignorance. 
Sir Hugh is sure to commit himself in some 
way or other. He is frank and outspoken. 


But do you not think that we ought to be 
careful how we cultivate the society of such a 
man ?” 

“My dear Clara, what strong views you take. 
If you knew more of the world, you would not 
look on Sir Hugh as an irreclaimable, lost 


sinner, simply because he has been wandering 
in the region of doubt and uncertainty. Very 
few like him are ever held there. They are 
sure to feel their way out. Many men, who 
have been at thirty out and out atheists, have 
been at fifty respectable communicants. With 
such men, I always notice that a great deal 
depends on whom they marry. It is rather 
surprising that they, as a rule, choose good, 
religious women; and, generally, under their 
influence, are brought back to the reception of 
the truth.” 

* But will good, religious women marry such 
men, mamma, if they know their principles?” 

“They do, my dear, in numberless instances, 
and it often turns out very happily.” 

“ But it is not right, is it ¢” 

‘Really, my love, I cannot say. Not right, 
perhaps, in the abstract—not right as a rule; 
but every rule has its exceptions, and love, like 
necessity, has no laws.” 

“Still, I have heard quoted against that sort 
of thing the command: ‘Be not unequally 
yoked together with unbelievers.’ ”’ 

“Yes, and that applies to other matters than 
religion ; though, no doubt, it includes it. 
Well, I am very sorry to hear this of Sir Hugh. 
I hope he will awake to his errors. I should 
like to see him with a good little wife; for I 
fancy that a woman whom he loved might 
easily influence him.” 

Clara wondered how her astute mamma had 
been able, on so short an acquaintance, to form 
such an opinion. 

“Come, Clara, my love, it is time you were in 
bed. Ido not often see you look so tired. 
Good night !” 

“Good night, mamma!” and she left the 
room very thankful for the release; glad though 
she was, at other times, to be detained by her 
mother’s side in pleasant chat. 

The remarks Lady Arabella had made on 
Sir Hugh St. Johns’ avowed scepticism had 
their influence: for though her daughter was 
of a reverent mind, and was frequently the 
subject of religious impressions, she had not 
much “deepness of earth,” and was little 
accustomed to think for herself. 

Her mother had argued as if scepticism were 
no sin, but the common besetment of superior 
natures. She had insinuated that added years 
would bring Sir Hugh out of his errors; and 
that a woman whom he loved would have 
unbounded influence over him. Clara could 
not help perceiving that Sir Hugh admired her. 
‘Be my teacher,” he had said; “yow might 
evangelise me.” “Shall we do evil that good 
may come ?” 

Sorely perplexed, she fell asleep, and her 
sleep was broken by distressing dreams—the 
result, no doubt, of her conflicting feelings, and 
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the strange revelation which Sir Hugh had 
made to her in the “ green woods’ deep heart.” 
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“You’ve been singing about ‘ Moonlight on 
the ocean,’ come and see it on the pond, 
Clara,” said Lord Downes, a few evenings after 
to his sister. 

“T do not care to. I have seen it so often. 
Besides, it is cold.” 

“ Dear me! how very delicate you have grown 
all at once. I want to speak toyou. One place 
is as good as another to talk in, so come with 
me into the library. Do, there’s a dear?” 

She could not appear so ungracious as to 
refuse; but she did wish that just now people 
wouldn’t bore her with their téte-a-tétes, Alfred 
especially. 

He led the way into the library, and she 
followed, placing herself opposite him when 
there, and fixing her eyes upon him with an air 
of extreme amusement. 

“What do you want to say to me, Alfred; 
anything particular?” 

* You know, of course, mamma has extended 
her invitation to our two visitors, and has 
made them welcome to stay here for a few days 
longer. They have declined, and. will leave 
to-morrow, I suppose because I did not second 
her.” 

“ A gracious young gentleman! You begin 
the assertion of your prerogative all in good 
time! And why did you not second her, may I 
ask? Isit that they encroach too much upon 
your time; and the saddle and the drawing- 
room are not welcome to the hours stolen 
from the easel and the studio? Or does Lord 
Downes find more congenial society in his own 
thoughts ?”’ 

“T hope [am not so selfish. It is because 
neither of them is welcome to you, Clara.” 

**So you have brought me in here to tell me 
that?” 

“ Yes, and to say many things besides. Oh, 
Clara, Clara! I hope I don’t read rightly the 
signs between you and St. Johns. I hope I 
have wronged you in imagining for one moment 
that you more than tolerated his attentions.” 

Clara reddened angrily. 

“Really, Alfred, you take a great deal upon 
you! You might be forty instead of eighteen. 
You had better keep to your Greek reading, than 
try to invent a system of hieroglyphics and signs, 
and impute them to me for the mere sake of 
unriddling them.” 

“Come, now, Clara, it is hardly fair to be 
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to begin with, that I am young—ridiculously 
young; but then you have only a year’s advan- 
tage of me in that respect; so that it naturally 
follows, if I am too juvenile to judge of the 
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eligibility of one of your suitors from a religious 
stand-point, you are in no position to get 
engaged, much less married. You should be 
under an obligation to wait until you have 
arrived at what you will allow to be years of 
discretion, which ought to be a long remove 
from eighteen.” 

Miss Downes did not know what to reply to 
this argument, so she said, scornfully,— 

“You are such a ridiculous boy!” 

“Dear, don’t be angry. It isn’t like you, end 
I am not at all angry. Besides, we two have 
been always good friends, and have never had a 
quarrel of consequence. I have presumed on 
your good-nature many a time, I dare say—but 
not now. Surely I am entitled to your con- 
fidence?” 

‘“‘ But if I have none to give you?” 

“Then you and St. Johns are not engaged? 
Oh, I am very glad of that! And you won’t give 
him any encouragement, Clara?—it would be 
so wrong—so wrong to heighten his disappoint- 
ment, and high treason to God and to conscience 
to give yourself to such a man.” 

“You shouldn’t set up your opinion, Alfred, 
as a rule for other people. It is very narrow- 
minded to do so.” 

“What am I to understand from that, Clara? 
I hope yours is not so elastic that you can bring 
yourself to believe that a Christian girl may give 
her hand to a sceptic. I don’t think you would 
have said so before this St. Johns came in your 
way. He must have gained some influence over 
you; I know he has done his best. But be per- 
suaded to break loose from him, or you place 
yourself between an irreconcilable wrong and 
right. Truth and error are at opposite poles; 
you cannot embrace both.” 

‘Mamma does not attach much importance 
to Sir Hugh’s scepticism. She has known so 
many young men come under these influences 
and free themselves in after life.” 

“ He isn’t so young! If his character isn’t 
formed at thirty, what is it worth? But, 
without intending any disagreeable reminder, 
Clara, you don’t always quote mamma as an 
authority.” 

“And I should be sorry to quote you, Alfred, 
for from the prejudice you have taken against 
St. Johns he might be an outwardly wicked 
man.” 

“He is an outwardly profane one, or he would 
not air the sentiments he does; but save me, and 
still more my sister, from an inwardly wicked 
one. No one is to be trusted who does not 
follow religion for their guiding star.” 

“There was a time,” he continued, with an 
expression of retrospective introspection little 
in accordance with his years, “when I was 
bothered with doubts. It was two years ago, 
and I will tell you how it was.” 
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“You need not. You had hazy notions of 
most things two years ago, Alfred. Your ideas 
must have crystallised since.” 

“Be it so. I got into a snare and escaped 
from it.” 

“T wonder if it was in the same way Sir Hugh 
was turned aside; young men of intellect are so 
prone to scepticism, mamma says.” 

“T hardly agree with her,—though what is my 
opinion to her experience. She made the remark 
to me to-day, and of course instanced Lord Byron, 
whose worshipped name is always quoted in 
defence of fast-talking, unbelieving young men : 
especially if they happen to be of high family. 
I believe that man has made as many professed 
infidelsas Voltaire. His profanity has been imitated 
bythe conceited aspirants to his peetic fame. And 
why should he always be quoted ? There are 
men, are there not, of intellectual stature as lofty 
to point to on the other side ? Sir Isaac Newton 
was as humble as a little child in the contempla- 
tion of the ‘ Eternal thought.’ Bacon says,‘ A little 
science takes us from religion, but a great deal 
brings us back to it.’ Linneeus,Cuvier, Humboldt, 
Milton were all worshippers. What of Byron ¢ 
He might be very much to be pitied, with his 
flighty ungovernable mother and his idiosyncrical 
wife, but he was a scoffer. Like a lost intelligence 
he denied the Majesty of Heaven; and be sure 
that like a lost intelligence he trembled. It was 
not his splendid genius made Byron what he was. 
It was his lawless passions that spurned the 
control of religious law and ignored the authority 
to which they would not submit.” 

“How I wish you would talk to Sir Hugh on 
these things as freely as you do to me! You give 
him the idea that you have nothing to advance 
on your own side.” 

“You are mistaken. I have done all I could 
to provoke a discussion ; but he draws in and 
draws back. He best knows why. And now, 
Clara, I want you to dismiss this light, scoffing 
man from your society and from your thoughts.” 

*He is not a light, scoffing man, Alfred. 
There is much that is good and beautiful in him. 
Mr. Fairbairn can witness to that. I should like 
to know what your religion is worth, that you 
can speak so uncharitably, and call people by such 
hard names. I find that I have been listening 
to you too patiently. It is my mother’s place to 
counsel me, and [ shall not be guided by your 
dictation.” 

She rose and left him in great disquietude. 
Alfred felt that he had gained nothing by 
his remonstrance. He had spoken perhaps with 
too much warmth, but still, in obedience to his 
own convictions, and the advisability of calling 
a spade a spade. 

That St. Johns had redeeming traits he did 
not doubt, but so had many other very 
questionable characters. Alfred was inclined to 


judge severely an irreverent mind, and to think 
there was something radically wrong with an 
irreligious one. 

He had not yet learned to find cloaks for 
vices, or to condone respectable sins. He 
believed; sin to be as loathsome in its secret 
windings round the heart, as in its bitter leaf 
and flower. Yes, as Clara said, he was a boy. He 
had a very great deal to learn, and more perhaps 
than he thought, to unlearn. 

Half an hour after, the young lady was walk- 
ing up and down the avenue, with Sir Hugh. 

“And I leave to-morrow, Miss Downes. Will 
you give me no opportunity for winning the 
prize I most covet?” 

“How can I, Sir Hugh, with your present 
principles ? My brother would never forgive 
me?” 

“What of that? You are surely not going to 
allow a youth to decide for you in a question like 
this. You defer to him more than his due.” 

“He is nearly as old as I am,” said Clara, 
wearily, ‘and there is that in him that makes 
me look up to him.” 

“That is the way: if men distinguish them- 
selves in any one particular, you women look 
up to them in all. Your brother is entitled to 
respect, for the sake of his genius and a certain 
elevation of mind, which seems natural to him, 
and which his retired bringing up has favoured. 
He will come down from his pedestal some day, 
finding how lonely a perch it is, and, pardon 
me, cold withal. But allow me to remind you 
that the last people to make rules, for ordinary 
mortals, are your great genuises. Common life 
is the last thing that they get to understand; they 
are altogether too transcendental. No, if Iam to 
have the death-blow to my hopes, don’t let me 
feel that I owe it to that young brother of yours. 
That you are a year older only argues nothing. A 
woman at nineteen is as mature as a man at 
five and twenty.” 

* Still my own heart tells me, that it must be 
wrong to listen to you, Sir Hugh.” 

** And all because of my religious opinions? ” 

“ Yes, it is the one barrier; but there could not 
have been a more decided one.” 

“ You must not think so seriously of it, for | 
will allow that I have been thoughtless, and 
have not given sufficient consideration to these 
great mysteries. I ask you again to be my 
teacher. I will try to feel differently. Had it 
been possible for me to be untrue to myself, | 
should have been since I saw you. Why not 
try, then, to win a soul that for the first time is 
willing to be won?” 

“Oh! I do not think it would be right.” 

“You are very cruel. Now it is little | am 
about to ask of you, very little: but the next 
few months will you allow me to write to you as 
a friend. Your mother even has no objection to 
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that. Clara, I believe that you are to be the good 
influence of my life ; do not refuse me,”—and 
she yielded. 

“Only as a friend, then,” she said. ¢‘ You 
must not taunt me some day with having allowed 
you so much, when I did not mean to grant 
more.” 

She might well anticipate being put on the 
defensive ; but having opened the flood-gates of 
temptation, how was she to prevent the full tide 
of it from rushing in ? 


CHAPTER V. 
BETWEEN THE TURNIP-FIELD AND THE FALLOW. 


‘* The diamond’s home is in the mine, 
The violet’s birth beneath the thorn.” 


BULWER LYTTON. 


“Nor sorry to say ‘Good-bye’ to that insuffer- 
able young prig,” said St. Johns to Fairbairn, as 
the towers of Clievely Hall dipped beneath the 
horizon. 

“No; he isn’t one of your sort,” replied 
Fairbairn. ‘“ But, for my part, I liked him. 
You know I used to be thought old for my age— 
one, in fact, of the Paul Dombey tribe; so I 
ought to have some toleration of the caddish 
young gentleman now, even if I’ve grown out of 
sympathy with him. At eighteen I should have 
pressed a fellow like Downes to my heart, and 
coveted him for my bosom friend.” 

“And I should have coveted a favourable 
opportunity for punching his head,” said St. 
Johns, “just to ascertain if there were more 
brains in it than were enclosed in other juvenile 
skulls. I should have burned to try the experi- 
ment of an Irishman’s shillelagh whack, in the 
expectation of awaking a mighty hollow sound. 
Well for him if an analogous process doesn’t 
suggest itself to me, should the opportunity 
occur.” 

* You will not wish to offend his sister?” 

“No; but I may get reckless on that point if 
I find that, all through him, I am to have no 
favour. He is a double-distilled fool, and a 
conceited prig, and she is a baby to be led by 
him. But all girls brought up in the country 
are babies. Bless their little innocent hearts, 
and their dainty, milk-fed lips.” 

“Bless them, with all my heart!” returned 
Fairbairn. “And save them, too, from a blessing 
that has the suspicion of a malediction in it.” 

7 a * a * 


Here we will leave Fairbairn to return, much 
improved in mind and body, to the society of his 
afflicted mother; while the fate of the beautiful 
young Jewess in Poland is still a far too perplexed 
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subject for his shattered brain; and Sir Hugh 
will call at his estate in Devonshire, look in upon 
his tenantry, and give a few instructions of the 
loosest kind to his land bailiff as he sets off for 
the Continent. 

He will stay for a few weeks in Paris, at his 
old hotel in the Champs Elysées, and be careful 
to see much life; to lose nothing worth seeing 
and hearing at the opera. He will ride in the 
Bois in the morning; dine with the best fellows 
he knows, and the “most insufferable bores,” 
too, in the evening ; attend the bal masqué, or 
the card party, at midnight; and, amongst all 
these dissipations, he will spare a few thoughts 
for the healthy young soul he has lit his moth- 
flame for in Yorkshire. He has lit that flame, 
at last, in earnest, and he means it to burn on. 

The high-born, free-hearted maiden of the 
Clievely demesne, ready for a galop over the 
moors, and as conventionally English, stately, 
and intelligently affable in domestic and _ social 
life as need be, is the very embodiment of 
what, in his opinion, the Lady St. Johns ought 
to be. 

Nor, in justice to him, will he forget Fairbairn. 
His affection for, and sympathy with, this 
quondam schoolfellow are real. The germ of it 
was sown in a heart more innocent than the 
heart he carries about with him to-day; so the 
root of it has struck deeper than the roots of any 
other friendship, and the flowers of that plant 
blossom purely amid many noxious weeds. 

He will indite Fairbairn some queer epistles, 
and the eyes of Fairbairn’s mother will aye be 
glad meeting his crest and handwriting ; for, 
though the sounds of mirth may well be to her 
like the crackling of thorns under a pot, she is 
thankful if her son can be made to laugh, and if 
one playful sunbeam can force a passage through 
his gloom. 

Poor mother! The mothers that see the 
black-plumed hearse carry out of their sight 
forms that perished in their beauty and their 
prime are happy compared with her—having 
one son ever on the verge of melancholia, and a 
daughter in an asylum. Yet, as the will, and 
something to hope for, may have a strong 
influence in counteracting diseases of the mind, 
she promises her son that if his health continues 
to improve, the wild dream of visiting Warsaw 
and from that centre making search for Miriam 
Kenmann, shall be realised. 

All this she takes upon herself, for, owing to 
his mental condition, the property is entirely at 
her discretion. One point, also, she is absolute 
upon. He must persuade Hugh St. Johns to 
accompany him. She has such confidence in 
Hugh St. Johns; thinks that he can act the 
part of a detective better than Fairbairn, even 
if there were no stress of personal feeling likely 
to betray him. 
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And in all this Fairbairn concurs, but knows 
not, as he is so much better, why the journey 
might not be undertaken to-morrow. He might 
be troublesome on that point ; but the apathy 
of his complaint balances his eagerness, and he 
soon gives up an argument. 

To return to the object of the discussion with 
which this chapter started. As he is generally 
to be come upon in a brown study, we need not 
be surprised to find him in one on the very day 
that he has said good-bye to his guests. No 
doubt, poor fellow, he is greatly exercised about 
the possible results of the intimacy between 
Hugh St. Johns and Clara. Perhaps he is 
respectfully and dutifully, but most unmis- 
takably, wrangling with his lady mother, and 
getting the best of the argument, as the conver- 
sation is imaginary. He is not. Nor is he 
thinking about the abandonment of his easel, 
or about his college course. He is wondering 
what the oddly-dressed, dark-haired little girl, 
carrying mackerel, wanted with a Blackwood’s. 
If she had asked for the Penny Magazine he 
should not have been surprised; but a Black- 
wood’s ! Whatever were her people like, that 
they should send her for two mackerel and a 
Blackwood’s? Walking beyond the grounds, 
curiosity, perhaps, took him to the one book- 
seller’s shop of the village, and curiosity it was 
wouldn’t let him pass it. He entered, and pur- 
chased some really unconsidered trifle. 

“You remember the little girl I got the 
engravings for the other day? She asked you 
for a Blackwood’s?” 

“Yes, my lord, her father takes it in.” 

* Who is he?” 

“Why, it’s hard to say. He’s a man that 
keeps himself to himself, and it’s my opinion, 
my lord (wouldn’t say it where it would make 
mischief), it’s not without good cause. He 
looks as if he’d been a gentleman; but it’s said 
he drinks. He lives in a cottage on Farmer 
Jenkins’ place, and has only this little girl and 
a lad of nineteen, who works as a common 
labourer and supports them all. The lad doesn’t 
look over bright; but he’s very sensible and 
civil spoken, seems to set great store on his 
little sister, and that’s all I know. Think the 
father must be a queer sort?” 

“Tt looks like it. What is his name?” 

“His name is Lovell—not a name one meets 
with in these parts.” 

“And you say he lives in a cottage on 
Jenkins’ place?” 

“Yes, it’s after you go over the bridge. You 
can come to it by Primrose Lane. ‘There’s a 
turnip-field back of it, and a fallow-field in 
front.” 

“ Thank you,” said Lord Downes, with some 
appreciation of the man’s generosity in giving 
him more information than he really asked for. 


Country-people are generally prodigal of what 
they know. 

* Lovell,” said young Downes to himself. “ It 
is an old name. Who knows but in the veins 
of this ‘queer sort’ there runs the blood of the 
Lovells of Minster Lovell in Oxfordshire. What- 
ever they may be, they are between the turnip- 
field and the fallow-field now. Heigho! I 
wonder in this mixed-up world how many of 
one’s ‘semblables’ find themselves practically 
in the same position.” 

This young Lord Downes was possessed of an 
inveterate tendency to moralise. No wonder 
that St. Johns called him a prig. 

It only took ten minutes’ quick walking to 
bring him between the turnip-field and the 
fallow, his inquiring mind being fully bent on 
making acquaintance with the new occupants of 
that interesting territory. Having gone up a 
narrow walk bordered with double daisies, he 
made his knuckles do duty for a knocker, and 
after long waiting the door was opened by the 
little girl who so much excited his interest. The 
same shy, furtive glance met his he had noted 
in her before, but she asked him huskily to 
walk in, and he followed her into the sanded 
best room, where a square of carpet covered the 
centre of the floor, but left a very wide margin, 
small as was the radius from the centre to the 
walls. ‘wo or three engravings on the walls 
he immediately recognised as his own purchase. 
One or two small vases, the remains of a set of 
old-fashioned china, and a well-worn work-box of 
satin-wood looked like relics of a gentility that 
had long been laid aside, for the room was 
exceedingly bare, and though clean, furnished 
in the ordinary style of a working man’s cottage. 
A few books in soiled and tattered covers pro- 
mised a style of novel that had circulated freely 
in the barracks; and Byron and Tom Moore 
must have been for long good company to at 
least One reader. 

Lord Downes had hardly time to conjure up 
a number of tender associations in connection 
with the satin-wood work-box, when the one 
lady of that humble dwelling entered the room 
with her father. 

He was a man of some fifty years of age, tall, 
military-looking, with a face that, once hand- 
some, bore unmistakable marks of dissipation. 
His dress was shabby, and his bearing proud, as 
if in defiance of the sympathy that both his 
social and moral position were calculated to 
awaken in a humane and kindly heart. 

A fallen spirit may figure before the mind’s 
eye as grandly as a play of lurid lightning, but 
a fallen gentleman is, to our material vision, 
a pitiable object at best, especially if misfortune 
has set no honourable stamp upon him. He 
labours under the objective disadvantages of 
soiled and threadbare broadcloth, rusty black 
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neckties, doing duty both for collar and front, 
and a mannerism that says plainly, “I have 
had a quarrel with the world and the world has 
proved too strong for me. What must I do? ‘I 
cannot dig; to beg 1 am ashamed.’ I can no 
longer live, after my acceptation of the term or 
the parson’s, but I am doomed to vegetate, yes, 
though you hold me for nothing better than a 
putrescent excrescence, and would fain see me 
uprooted like any toadstool or pauper.” 

All these sentiments might be read in the 
vague expression of suffering and of a consuming 
ennui with which Valentine Lovell received his 
visitor. The two gentlemen, for so we are 
obliged to call them, stood regarding each other 
with true Anglo-Saxon embarrassment. 

“A spy; to see the nakedness of the land are 
ye come,” in the one face; while a vain quest 
for an excuse for intruding was going on in the 
brain of the other. 

Esther, holding by her father’s hand, mur- 
mured softly, “‘ This is the gentleman that gave 
me the pretty pictures, papa.” 

“My name is Downes,” said our hero. 

“Lord Downes, of Clievely Hall; pray be 
seated. ‘To what am I indebted for the honour 
of this call?” 

“You are a stranger here, and in these parts 
every man knows his neighbour; your little girl 
and I have already made acquaintance with 
each other.” 

An odd smile flitted over the distinguished but 
blasé features, for Valentine Lovell’s mental 
comment was, “ Very condescending; but this is 
not a call I am expected to return.” 

“It was kind of you to buy the engravings for 
my little girl,” he said. “She has but too few 
gratifications. Her mother died before Esther 
could remember her. When in the army I 
saw good service; but I have been unfortunate, 
and P 

Lord Downes understood. The blank was left 
for him to fill. ‘lhe man before him had been 
cashiered, and perhaps with but too good reason. 

*T don’t wonder that you have, at last, 
chosen to live in the country,” said Lord 
Downes, with an unwonted hurry in his tones. 
“Tf everyone must know you; still they are 
people for whose opinion you do not care, and 
the solitariness of large towns must be awfully 
depressing. There is a repose in drawing one’s 
blind up on green fields and trees and lanes, and 
seeing the farm-labourer plodding away behind 
his team. It is to be feared that Gurth does 
Cedric more good than ever Cedric does him.” 

“But I am not Cedric,” said Lovell, 
haughtily ; ‘and my son is Gurth.” 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Lovell,” exclaimed 
Lord Downes, with a dawning perception that 
conversation between this fallen gentleman, with 
his bristling sensibilities, and himself was a 
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critical experiment. ‘I heard that you had a 
son living with you ?” 

“Yes; I have not had the means either to 
educate him or to buy him a commission in the 
army. It is, perhaps, no great matter, for he 
has no capacity; nothing of the intelligence of 
his sister here ; but he is a good fellow, he does 
what he can, and if he is a poor prop for me in 
these days of weakness and decline, he is my 
only one.” 

Ksther’s eyes filled with tears. 

‘** He cannot learn,” she said; “but he is so 
kind and good.” 

“T am sure he is, and I respect him with all 
my heart,” exclaimed the enthusiastic young 
nobleman. ‘There are more long heads than 
there are good hearts in the world, Esther. Mr. 
Lovell, [ have a favour to ask of you. Very 
soon | am going to college; but, in the mean- 
time, I should like to snatch a few minutes 
from each day to take a sketch of your little 
girl. Will you let her pose for me? I am an 
amateur artist, and if a face or an expression 
seizes on my fancy, [ am eager to put the 
impression of it in a form that | can retain for 
future use.” 

Esther coloured as much with pleasure as with 
shyness. 

After a moment’s hesitation, Mr. Lovell said, 
“As you will, my lord. She is such a little girl 
that there can be no objection.” 

So, after preparing his new acquaintance for 
a daily invasion of their tranquillity, at three 
o’clock in the afternoon, Lord Downes took 
his leave. 

At noon he luncheoned with his aunt, the 
Dowager Lady Downes. She made of him after 
the fashion of aunts who have not tasted for 
themselves the sweets of maternal affection, and 
she laughed to scorn any anxiety his mother 
might express about his future. ‘I'hat the artist 
in him should spoil by overgrowth either the 
landed proprietor or the scholar did not concern 
her much, so long as his enthusiasm did not end 
in mere dilettanteism and amateur performance. 
She had watched his progress ever since, as an 
offending youngster of five or six, he had tried 
to make brushes out of his own curly locks and 
express colours from flowers, in default of the 
paints and hair pencils a pinafore of many 
colours had perhaps led him to forfeit; and she 
believed that, in following his natural bent, he 
was doing what every man has a right to do, 
and cannot be persuaded out of doing without 
crossing the best stars in his own horoscope, and 
reducing into nothingness elements that were 
meant to work together for good. So the 
dowager lady, being a philosopher in her way, 
her nephew felt some satisfaction in talking to 
her. He felt that she was in sympathy with 
him, and, though a vein of worldliness was 
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discoverable to those who knew her well, it 
seldom showed upon the surface. She appeared, 
and, indeed, believed herself to be, superior to 
the motives that influence most women of her 
class. Diogenes could hardly have found fault 
with her style of living, so simple was it, and 
unostentatious; yet there was in it no affectation 
of austerity or indifference to personal comfort. 
Never had her nephew appeared more abstracted 
to her, and less conversible, than he did that 
morning. 

“ It is very disappointing of you to be so quiet, 
Alfred,” she observed at length. “Are you moon- 
struck? You are so soon going away, and then 
how I shall miss you! Clara is a sunbeam; she 
glads my eyes and mixes some of the wine of 
life for me. But it is to you one looks for the 
feast of reason and the flow of soul, you know.” 

Alfred rose to acknowledge the compliment. 

‘** You deserve that your nephew should give 
you a stone, auntie; but I’ve been thinking 
what queer lives some people lead. I couldn’t 
for the life of me follow any other thread of 
thought. You know—‘ Full many a flower,’ 
etc.” 

“Oh, that’s it, is it? Take care, young man. 
What flower have you found blushing unseen, 
and where?” 

“ Between the fallow-field and the turnip- 
field,” replied Alfred, demurely. “ But don’t 
be alarmed, auntie; she is only nine years old.” 
He then recounted his little adventure. ‘ Now 
what an existence for a sensitive child to be 
moulded by. She begins her day asa Cinderella, 
I don’t doubt. She has no children to play with, 
and, if she had, she must keep her father’s 
cottage straight. She’s the drudge and pet and 
plaything of a stupid, kindly, boorish brother, 
and of a disgraced, blasé, good-for-nothing 
father. Full of passion and poetry, if her face 
speaks true ; she reads a few silly novels till she 
has them off by heart, learns bits of Moore and 
Byron, and goes to the shops in quest of 
mackerel and Blackwood’s, to which last there 
can be no objection, though it’s hardly food for 
infant minds. What sort of a woman will she 
grow up into, if there is no interference with 
her mode of life?” 

“We may predicate one of two things, if, 
indeed, you have not seen her through a too 
imaginative medium, Alf; either her mind will 
sink, and sie will accommodate herself to her 
circumstances, or she will grow up discontented 
and desultory, unable to fit into anything ; 
because society is like a dissected map, and she 
has not been included in the pieces that are to 
join.” 

“That is melancholy; but how if mind, like 
water, must find its level ?” 

“The day is over for that. Mind to some 
people will always be a contraband possession. 


A faculty for hard work would stand your gently 
born cottage child is much better stead.” 

“T believe you are right,” said Alfred, with a 
sigh. “She is between the fallow-field and the 
turnip-field. She must learn how to turn the 
fallow to account, and meanwhile subsist on the 
turnips. There is one compensation for her.” 

“ What's that ?” 

“When she’s done it, she will be superior to 
the owners of them.” ; 

“'That’s all in your unique way of looking at 
things, my boy Alf. I might contradict you, 
but it’s hardly worth while.” 

Alfred did not tell his aunt of the engage- 
ment he had made for three o’clock. He might 
have done, but it was not necessary. 

al * 


The sittings became prolonged, and each one 
grew more interesting. It was with a sigh that 
he concluded the last one. Truth to say, he 
had found Esther no easy subject. It was 
impossible to bring back on her face the look 
which had at first fascinated him. She was 
highly nervous, and the most varied expressions 
quickly succeeded each other, as cloud follows 
sunlight on a stream, through a fitful morn of 
April. Alfred laboured hard to arrest her in 
some expression that he thought particularly 
beautiful ; but ere he had succeeded in his 
purpose it gave way to one that he coveted even 
more. The small, delicate features, the clear 
complexion where the pallor of the brow con- 
trasted with the deeper tone of the facial 
colouring and the warm rose of the cheek, the 
silky tangle of brown curls, all required a skilled 
brush and more time; but the chief charm 
of that child-face lay in its intensity of feeling, 
and that it was that almost baffled delineation. 
Yet, as the picture progressed, artist and sitter 
graduated intoa very close intimacy. _ 

Once drawn out of her self-consciousness, 
Esther could talk with sparkling eyes and 
kindling cheek. She had a hunger of the heart 
for friends, and a hunger of the soul for books. 
She knew papa’s off by heart. What did he, 
Lord Downes, think of Fitz John James and of 
Lady Lucy? Had he never read that book ? 
Oh, she would lend it tohim! She wished her 
mamma had lived; papa said she was like her; 
but she hadn’t time to read much. She didn’t 
learn anything now that she could read and 
write a little, write copies in small hand, in 
fact ; and papa said, ‘‘ He didn’t know what he 
should do with her when she had grown up.” 

She spoke of growing up as she might of some 
impending misfortune, Lord Downes thought 
with good reason; but he sighed when he thought 
of more favoured children, and the craze he had 
heard Clara own to for long dresses. 

At her father’s bidding Esther recited with 
exquisite simplicity and feeling Byron’s Hebrew 
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melodies, and some smooth trifles from Moore. 

Lord Downes brought her some rich spoils from 

his own Child Library, “Andersen’s Fairy 
Tales,” “ Edgeworth’s Stories,” some of Charlotte 
Elizabeth’s, with Bloomfield’s and Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress. ‘To Esther he appeared like 
the good genius in a fairy tale. 

The prosaic existence of this little tenant of 
the turnip and fallow-field territory was freshened 
by a breeze wafted from regions where the acacia 
and the myrtle grew. Was it good for her? 
It set her castle-building and day-dreaming, of 
course; but we must run our risk of these 
things, if, growing up, we are to be preserved 
from stagnation or from sordidness. 

Nor did Alfred Downes find the cashiered 

officer altogether uninteresting. He had been 
abroad, seen much of the world and life under 
different phases. His experiences were not of 
the best, or his reflections thereupon the most 
edifying; but they did not lack interest to a 
young man like his auditor. 
“ Most young men would have grown more in 
sympathy with him than did Lord Downes ; but 
at present the youth’s sympathies were not very 
much enlarged. What he had were enlisted on 
the side of martyrdom to the right and victimi- 
sation by the iron car of Destiny; he had 
none for the blast that the whirlwind has sown, 
nor for the husks for which good bread has been 
bartered. 

Twice a face appeared in that little cottage 
which appealed to him so peculiarly that he 
felt as if it must haunt him. The face was 
that of a lad his own age, Neill, little Esther’s 
brother. He had come into the room shyly and 
diffidently, his »bject being to watch the progress 
of the painting. After looking at it in quiet 
wonder, he had retreated to Esther’s chair, stand- 
ing with his brow declined to hers as if he were 
part of the painter’s subject. Without his 
knowing it, he was, for on a separate piece of 
canvas, Lord Downes made a sketch of the 
brown head, the good, sincere, kind-feeling face, 
that was lustreless only for lack of a quicker 
wit. In every line of it might be seen a touching 
patience, sadness and humility. Evidently Neill 
had “borne the yoke in his youth.” Lord Downes 
guessed that the arrow of a very painful self- 
consciousness had entered his soul, and that the 
proud, dependent father, to whom he was only 
Gurth, had wearied him by his chafings. A 
little more of the elasticity of youth might have 
saved his step from a heavy roll ; but even with 
that disadvantage he was more a gentleman than 
his father, for all the advantage of his military 
bearing. His speech was slow, but the tones of 
his voice were refined. He was genuinely modest 
and courteous, and, if he had no higher quality, 
his good sense ought to have purchased for him 
some degree of respect. Esther was in his eye 
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a little paragon, and much he pitied her, for only 
having such a brother as he was’ to work for her; 
while if he had had the abilities of some young 
fellows, he might have made her a lady. 

He was quite determined, however, that he 
would do his best for her, though his best was 
only like the two little mites in the treasury. 
It couldn’t go very far, though it was all he had. 

There are meek spirits who never seem to 
get beyond the simplicity and humble depen- 
dence of their early childhood. Of such also is 
the kingdom of heaven, but the kingdom of 
this world is denied them at present, whatever 
their position in it may be during the millennial 
reign. 


CHAPTER VI. 


A LETTER FROM POLAND. 


“Love me pure, as musers do, 
Up the woodiands shady ; 
Love me gaily, fast and true, 
As a winsome lady.” 
E. B. BROWNING. 


CLARA was sure that, with St. Johns’ present 
sentiments, she could never be more to him 
than a mere friendly correspondent. 

She missed Alfred after he had left her for 
college. It was an amusement to her to write to 
St. Johns; a still greater one to receive letters 
from him. 

Although Annie’ Portal came to see her, 
she grew more languid and more listless than 
was her wont. She persuaded herself it was 
for lack of objects. She was no student, and her 
predilections, except for healthy, out-of-door 
exercise, were not strong. 

She had her almoners amongst the poor, and 
she taught once every second Sunday in the 
school adjoining the church. 

Alfred had tried to interest her 
Lovell and had sent the child to her class. Clara 
thought her intelligent and inquiring, but 
pitied her for having such a sentimental face. 
If Esther had been a studied xsthete she could 
not have felt less toleration of her, though her 
manner to her never failed in kindness. Esther 
never showed the anxiety to please her and the 
deferential admiration of her, the other children 
did. Shy and lost in a little world of her own, 
when all was quiet, she wakened up at 
lessoi-time and was in quick eagerness with her 
answers. The girls stared at her and talked of 
her under their breath, as if she were a little 
wonder, showing, to their credit be it spoken, no 
jealousy of her, because she was so perfectly un- 
conscious; but Clara regarded a mind so much 
above the position and years of its owner with 
distrust, and certain glaring inequalities of 
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surface only denoted to her a stupidity that 
must shockingly counterbalance any superiority. 
Miss Clara Downes had far more important 
subjects for her thoughts than her unique little 
Sunday-school scholar. 
If the “periodicity of sensations” which the 
tman brings, was less anxious and exciting for 
er than for some of the vast republic of letters, yet 
at intervals she would receive communications 
which it appeared were not to be opened before 
other eyes. She stole away with them to her 
room, and when spoken to about them, could 
make free with their contents, wearing, as she 
did so, the air of an indifferent person. 

We have stolen some of these letters, and will 
not keep our booty toourselves. Here is one, 
written from Wilna; so Sir Hugh St. Johns is 
actually in what is now Russian Poland. This is 
how he advertises Clara of the fact:— 

“ How strange it seems, my dear Miss Downes, 
that I should sit writing to you, over against the 
Sacred Gate of Wilna. The town is busy to-night, 
80 I look down ona perspective of devotees who 
are kneeling to the Virgin of the Sacred Heart. 
The indifferent passenger must go through them 
bareheaded. 

“I know a spot in a little gill in Yorkshire 
which another lady made much more sacred to 
me, and where [ told her the first volume of a 
story, the second of which is still in eternum. 
The fates are now bringing it out of their 
capacious ink-pot, and I am at liberty to tran- 
scribe a few paragraphs for you. How I wish 
we could bring it soon to a finis that would 
gladden your kind heart: ‘So they were married, 
and lived happy ever after,’ is the approved 
style, is it not? At least, it is ‘a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be hoped for.’ 

“ Fairbairn has brightened up wonderfully 
since he joined me under the lindens at Berlin, 
and came with me upon this anxious errand. 
I am only afraid that his feverishness may con- 
sume him; but a man in earnest is a grand sight, 
especially when a woman is in the question; 
and now I can see he ought to have had his own 
way sooner. ‘Travel and change, and so-called 
recreation and rest, were a torture to him, so 
long as he was held from the pursuit of Miriam 
Kenmann. Now that he imagines he is among 
her people, and has some chance of recovering 
her, he is full of life and animation. He is as 
proud, and yet as nervous, as a young knight 
who wears his spurs for the first time, and feels 
that the Bucephalus he is mounted on is worthy 
of an Alexander. 

“ For my part, I do not regard the enterprise 
as Quixotic. The little blind god has performed 
a feat that could hardly have been expected of 
him. He has opened my eyes. I see now 
clearly that it would not be unreasonable to pull 
down, riddle, and sieve a haystack for a needle, 


were the needle but worthy of the trouble—a 
precious possession that no other could replace. 

“May I interrupt my story with another— 
a very little one? A lady friend of mine prided 
herself on doing a large quantity of needlework 
with one needle—I think because she had heard 
that a certain commentary was written with one 
pen. As luck would have it, she broke the eye 
of the hardly-used needle. She sent it to 
Birmingham to be restored. Next she broke 
the point ; so she had it filed to the necessary 
sharpness. She was a person of one idea, and the 
object that filled her mind was her needle. Yet 
how far the association of ideas has carried me, 
that I should revert from Fairbairn’s chivalrous 
expedition to her monomania ! 

** Do you ever read ancient history, or is that a 
study too dry? Does forty or fifty, let alone a 
hundred years, seem too long a period of time 
for your bright mind to traverse in learning the 
past of a country so remote as Poland ¢ 1 could 
forgive you, being a woman, if it did; but I 
know your cheek will kindle at the name of 
Kosciusko, and that it must overawe you to hear 
Freedom shriek as that hero falls. ‘lhe modern 
Pole may be an unstatuesque illustration of the 
kind of patience that smiles at grief, but he is 
not a bad fellow on the whole. { sum him up 
as one-third Austrian, one-third Hungarian, and 
another Russian ; but Fairbairn decides that he 
is two-thirds Hungarian, and only a sixth is to 
be taken of the other components. Fairbairn 
may be right. The higher class specimens we 
have met with are polite, formal, and yet friendly. 
We see any number of Jews, but have not yet 
penetrated into the higher circles of them. Until 
we do, we cannot expect to attain our object, 
which is, to find a clue to the present whereabouts 
of Miriam Kenmann. 

“ At present we intend to stay at Wilna, until 
we have found out every Jewish prison, asylum, 
or retreat of any kind. ‘I'hen we must endeavour 
—no easy task—to get the key to all these places, 
and make sure that in none of them the poor 
victim is immured. For such a proceeding, we 
need as much cool subtlety as courage. Lt is 
quite possible that she is being ill-used in the 
house of her oppressor; that her own friends 
and relatives are exercising the rights of kinship 
and of Judaism after the fashion prescribed by 
bigots. 

“T was going to say something atrociously 
wicked, but arrest my pen in time. [ am writing 
to sweet Clara Downes, and this letter may find 
her in her morning-room, with the window 
partly open, and the musk of roses blown across 
the lines her eye follows. She wiil hardly say 
grace over it—‘Gesegnete Mahlzeit’—as the 
Poles do over their breakfast, we devoutly 
replying, ‘Amen,’ as we raise our tumblers of 
cold tea to our lips. 
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“ Farewell, dear Miss Downes! Letters sent 
to me at the enclosed address will be kept till I 
apply for them. 
“ Your adorer, 

“Hueu St. JoHns.” 


Now that the twin stars of Girton and 
Newnham have arisen upon the intellectual 
horizon, what would any young lady think of 
hearing the partition of Poland and the struggles 
for independence consequent, alluded to as ancient 
history for her, and a doubt expressed as to 
whether or not she could be interested in it ? 

Clara Downes, however, was not at all piqued 
at the very obvious disparagement of the feminine 
intellect. She was not ambitious to shine as a 
savante, or sensitive as to the opinion formed 
of her understanding by a man who subscribed 
himself ** Your Adorer.” 

The guarded style of the letter excused the 
freedom of the signature, and Clara felt her 
admiration grow at every line for a man who 
could take so much trouble, and run such 
hazards, to serve a friend; while the hope of 
rescuing the beautiful young Jewess from the 
hands of her persecutors threw a halo of glory 
round the undertaking. She felt intensely 
anxious for it to prosper, and was sure she would 
be keenly disappointed if it did not. She had 
little idea of the tremendous risks that the two 
Englishmen were running in a country where the 
very peasants are spies, glad to give informa- 
tion for the price set upon it; where every 
intruder is an object of jealousy to Russian 
officialism ; and where, in public institutions 
and in private houses, cruelties may be practised 
unchallenged, so long as the feelings that prompt 
them are personal, and have no relation to an 
Argus-eyed, thousand-eared Government, which 
loves to humble the rich, or rather the noble, by 
the hand of many ungrateful and traitorous 
dependents. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
A COTTAGE INTERIOR. 


‘With honest heart go on your way, 
Down to your burial sod, 
And never for a moment stray 
Beyond the path of God : 
And everything along your way 
In colours bright shall shine, 
The water from the jug of clay 
Shall taste like costly wine.” 
HOLtTz, 


ONE great distinctive of the artistic mind is 
that it sees a picture in everything. The poetic 
mind, on the contrary, often turns coldly away 
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from the real as disappointing and common~ 
place, to make pictures out of the ideal, which 
have everything in them but tangibility. And 
yet there are moments in which artistic per- 
ception awakes in all of us, and scenes are 
photographed upon our memory never to be 
effaced. Often during our life-walk, and most 
unexpectedly, will they meet us; and as often 
as they do, will they revive with them the 
emotions which gave them their first vividness. 

The period of childhood is especially sensi- 
tive to these impressions; and, analysing them 

by the aid of riper experience, certain sym- 
pathies which they called into play are 
deepened. 

One such picture did Esther Lovell receive 
in those early days of her brother Neill. She 
would fain have forgotten it, but she could not. 
It was destined to become a haunting memory; 
and yet why it should be special among many 
more impressions just as painful, it would be 
hard to say. 

The child’s eyes saw it through indignant 
tears. The woman’s may look at it with a 
tender shadow falling on the light of a fuller 
comprehension. ‘One to pity, one to blame,” 
in the first instance; “ Both to pity, if one to 
blame,”’ in the last ; and yet the restrained but 
diffused emotion values the most. Let grown- 
up children beware how they make for the 
young ones such a picture as Esther received 
into her consciousness ; for the acid bites deep, 
and the forms and colours committed to the 
lines it has made are indelible. 

It had been a wet, miserable day—a bit of 
winter let into the late summer—and the gloom 
without had been permitted to creep into the 
cottage interior. Her father had seemed 
unable to bear the irritation of the rain patter- 
ing against the window pane, at intervals that 
prevented one’s getting used to it. He spoke 
of feeling out of joint, and acted quite con- 
sistently with the feeling; yet there had been 
no harsh words for Esther herself. 1t was very 
seldom he was harsh with her; and since the 
young lord of Clievely had been drawn by her 
childish beauty to visit the cottage for the sake 
of taking her portrait, and had behaved to Mr. 
Lovell like a gentleman, Esther had shot up 
wonderfully in her father’s estimation. He 
was one of those men whose affection for their 
children is to be fed mainly through their pride. 
Refuse fuel to that, and coolness succeeds to the 

glow. Idle men can build castles as well as 
children. He had already reflected that Downes 
was of an unworldly, other-worldly sort ; he 
was romantic, of a temperament to do unusual 
things. He might often see Esther as she grew 
up. We will not indicate further whither his 
thoughts led him; but it made him keenly 
anxious to get some hold on this young noble- 
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man, and it increased his bitterness to reflect 
that whatever the beauty, whatever the talents 
of his unfortunate child, she must be a little 
cottage drudge ; know no cultivation but what 
-She could get from him, be crushed and marred 
by her surroundings, and, in her rustic dress 
-and position, appear more and more to disad- 
vantage as she grew older. And then her 
family connections! Mr. Lovell did not con- 
sider that her parentage disgraced her. But if 
she had had a brother worth anything—a 
brother who could raise himself and help his 
father and sister to live comfortably, instead of 
being as she was, sister to a numskull, a clod- 
hopper who could not rise, a Gurth for her 
Cedric to look down upon, and to meet his 
aristocratic eyes every time he bethought him 
to turn them upon her! Oh, it was bitter! 
While the unhappy man was musing the fire 
burned. He kept it covered, and yet how 
cutting was his manner to the son who found 
him bread; how hard his words and how un- 
sparing his taunts at every slight provocation. 
Neill blazed up sometimes, for under the 


crust of a long patience and submission burned 


secret fires also; but to little Esther the look 
on his face grew sadder and sadder, and she 
yearned to comfort him. But then they were 
so very seldom alone, and her expostulations 
with her father were generally met by an ad- 
monition not to meddle with things she did 
not understand. He knew Neill better than 
she did, and he knew what he was saying and 
had nothing to regret. 

Now, on this particular evening, Esther had 
succeeded in bringing her father into good 
humour. She had exercised all her early- 
learned arts of housewifery in making her little 
domain look bright and cosy. A ciear fire was 
burning, the kettle was purring in concert with 
the cat who sat on the hearthrug; our little 
lady presided at the tea-table and looked with 
extreme pride and satisfaction on the pile of 
amber - coloured toast which was stationed 
before her father’s plate, as if for his sole 
delectation. 

“We are cosy, at last, papa,” she said; “we 
shall not care half as much for the wet evening 
as we did for the wet day. If you make a 
good tea, papa, you will feel better.” 

“T feel better already, duckey; you are a won- 
derful little house-mother for your age, Esther, 
when you think what you are about, and do 
not get day-dreaming.” 

“Oh, I like to take care of you, papa,” she 
said; “but if I had had an older sister I suppose 
she would have had to take care of you. 
Perhaps she would have treated me like a child. 
I shouldn’t have liked that.” 

* But it is what ought to be!” exclaimed 
Mr. Lovell, and he groaned. The reflection, 


however, did not keep him from enjoying his 
toast and tea. 

They had not yet shut out the sodden evening, 
and the only light that was in the room was a 
bright one supplied by the fire. 

As Esther looked over her teapot into the 
dull, raw grey, her thoughts were of Neill. She 
knew he had had a most uncomfortable time, 
and did not expect him home for another hour ; 
but she had hurried tea for her father’s relief, 
and must make some fresh for Neill. She had 
a great treat for him, she thought, “ Two nice 
brown eggs laid by the Cochin Chinas. Neill 
would be glad of them after his hard work,” As 
she thought about all the mud and rain and 
wind he must have stood about in, a slow, heavy 
step was heard approaching. 

“Why, Neill is early to-night!” exclaimed 
Esther; “I am so glad.” 

There was not much gladness in the face that 
looked in at the window-pane. The shine of the 
pewter teapot, the gleam of the white ware, and 
the ruddy fire-light, had attracted Neill’s eyes, 
and he looked in, wistfully and wearily. He 
looked as if he was in sore need of a draught of 
the wine of life at that moment, but, lacking it, 
was glad to have arrived at the haven of home, 
—to exchange the storm and the toil for his 
father’s table and fireside. 

Esther’s little heart beat in sympathy with all 
she understood of that look ; but, perhaps, she 
might have forgotten it, and the frame of wet 
leaves, and the background of sullen grey, had 
not her father in the same moment exclaimed,— 

“Oh, yes, it’s Neill! and he’ll come with his 
great, loundering clod-hopper feet, leaving the 
mark of the mud at each step, if you don’t call 
out to him.” 

A slow, heavy scraping was heard at the door, 
and then Esther, darting a quick glance of 
reproach at her father in his slippers and his 
arm-chair, went to the door to give the poor 
tired one a sister’s kiss and welcome; but her 
voice was choked, she could not say much. 
She handed him his slippers, and all the time 
Mr. Lovell was exclaiming,— 

‘There was no need to go to the door, Esther; 
it was not barred. Neill knows the way in, and 
does not want you meeting the draught, I am 
sure!” 

Then as Esther assisted him to divest himself 
of his dripping coat, and ran to pour the water 
in the basin where he washed his hands,— 

“Esther! Esther! what an unnecessary fuss ! 
Come here, I want another cup of tea. The 
lady who takes the head of a tea-table should 
never leave it, Esther,” he said, with a lofty air. 
* You will have no manners; you have no chance 
of forming any, growing up here as any moor- 
poot of the neighbours might do; but you must 
be a little more careful of yourself, Esther; for 
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if you do not know how to be polite, you need 
not go to the extreme of rudeness.” 

During this tirade, Esther, instead of resum- 
ing her place behind the tea-tray, was looking in 
the pantry for the eggs, and Neill’s wistful eyes 
were seeking his father’s face for one token of 
recognition and kindly welcome, and seeking it 
in vain. 

Ah! how unconscious he was of what had been 
said of his great, loundering clod-hopper feet. 
Esther thought, “If he only knew,” and her 
heart sank still lower. 

*T am going to set some eggs on for Neill, 
papa,” she said, very huskily; “he must want 
something.” 

Neill looked undecided, and directed a furtive 
glance to his father. At a word of entreaty 
from him the eggs would have been accepted, 
but it was not spoken, and so he said,— 

**No, thank you, Esther, you have made some 
toast, [ see. By-and-by eggs may be scarce, and 
I’m not the one that needs them the most.” 

“Oh, but you’ve been working out in the wet. 
Do, dear Neill?” 

He shook his head with a look that seemed to 
say, “Don’t urge it.” She understood, and 
filled her father’s cup before filling his, all the 
brightness of a few minutes ago effectually 
dashed. It was dashed also for Mr. Lovell, who 
felt as if Neill had brought the outside gloom in 
with him, and had done him a personal injury, 
coming home earlier than was his custom. He 
had no perception that the shadow was of his 
own casting, and if he had, little would he have 
cared. So, though there was toast and tea, and 
firelight and fire-warmth waiting Neill, there was 
no human brightness for him, and he felt the 
want. The other things were good in their way; 
but the wine of life is not made out of them. 

A long silence followed on Mr. Lovell’s lecture 
to Esther. The child was indifferent to it, brood- 
ing over that other contemptuous speech. Neill, 
on the contrary, was reflecting how frequently 
Esther’s manners, and even her very walk and 
bearing were criticised, since that young Lord 
Downes had come to the cottage, and had painted 
her. They had never heard much of these things 
before; but now she might be learning deport- 
ment in a boarding-school, she was so continually 
called to order. 

Neill could not help thinking it very ridiculous, 
for Esther was perfection in his eyes, and yet he 
was sure that Lord Downes, having secured her 
portrait, would think little more of her than as 
a clever, pretty child, living on his estate. He 
might have a kind word to say to her, but 
that would be all, and it would be a great pity 
for her to have high thoughts of herself, when 
all one could do was to shield her from the rough 
world, and there was no money to secure for her 
either education or position. 
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After tea Neill helped Esther to clear away 
the tea things. He prepared the fuel for to- 
morrow’s fire and adjusted domestic machinery,- 
which his own hand the next day would set 
in motion, ere ever he went to fulfil with other 
hirelings his day. All that he did was quietly 
done, and domestic duties seemed to come as easy 
to him as to a woman. It is true that the work 
of that humble cottage was very simple; but 
without the help that he could give, how would 
it have been carried on by his little sister and 
her helpless father ? 

Esther took it as a matter of course that Neill 
should light the fire before he went out, set the 
kettle on it, and take all the harder and coarser 
tasks on himself; and yet her father’s hard 
speeches brought all the comfort that they owed 
Neill to her mind, as she thought how little he 
deserved such treatment. 

When all was done, he took some numbers of 
the ‘* Penny Encyclopedia,” and sat at the table 
poring over them. His object was to get some 
items of general information into his dull brain, 
after the most easy method ; but no method of 
intellectual culture was easy to him. 

His thoughts, his aspirations, all had an up- 
ward tendency, but, like a bird of a broken wing, 
they obeyed the soaring impulse to come help- 
lessly to earth, for want of the power that could 
buoy them up, and sustain them against the 
opposing forces. 

Neill’s nature was a social one, and he had 
made an acquaintance or two among the humble 
sharers of his toil; but he did not irritate his 
father by frequent mention of them. An 
occasional Sunday afternoon saunter or evening 
walk with them seemed to content him. They 
were steady-going like himself, and would no 
more have thought of making the village public- 
house their rendezvous than their quaint sober- 
minded sisters would have done. Valentine 
Lovell was thankful for the moral purity of his 
son, though he only regarded it as part of his 
weakness. 

“If the poor, weak fellow had taken a wrong 
turn, how uncomfortable it would have made 
things.” He never reflected that, if he had had 
Neill’s strength, he might have been influential 
and respected. 

Over this “* Penny Encyclopzedia”’ Neill often 
went to sleep, the long day in the open-air, and 
the change to a warm room, induced him to 
drowsiness; but this evening Esther, nursing the 
cut before the fire, saw that he was neither 
reading nor sleeping. His sad, grey eye looked 
thoughtful, and even calculating, and Esther 
wondered what he could be thinking of. 

All the time she was wondering what Lord 
Downes would have said, if he could have heard 
papa. Wouldn’t it have shocked him! And if 
he could know, oh! she wished she had somebody 
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to tell how good and dear Neill was, what a 
wise big brother, although he could never learn. 
After this manner was our hero wont to mix 
up with all the little maiden’s dreams and 
imaginings. 

Tt was natural that it should be so. Her 
home was a little green patch, around which lay 
a desert. The days went over it with a monotony 
that scarcely knew relief. She was sure to bring 
the one that brought as it were another world 
into her zodiac, into all the days that followed. 

Cinderella once enchanted can never be wholly 
disenchanted. Amid the old surroundings she 
will sit, and people them with fairy and prince. 

at ak ak 


The early tea had made the evening long. 
Mr. Lovell got tired of his own thoughts sooner 
than the young people did ; so presently he felt 
it expedient to take something hot to forefend 
himself from a good twisting with rheumatism. 
The something hot having been swallowed, a 
renewal of the dose was considered necessary, 
and that having been disposed of, Mr. Lovell 
retired and disposed himself to rest. 

Neill looked at Esther, and Esther looked at 
Neill, but there was no remark made ona method 
of concluding the day adopted so often and on 
such slight pretexts, that it was becoming a 
habit. 

Neill was not accustomed to tell Esther all 
that might be passing in hismind. If certain 
signs readable to him were not yet readable to 
her, it was a pity not to leave her in ignorance. 
She was such a little girl, and would know soon 
enough many things that he wished he could 
have kept from her altogether. 

Freed from the restraint of: her father’s 
presence, Esther crept close up to him, put her 
arms around his neck, and kissed him. 

‘‘ What’s that for?” said Neill, with assumed 
shortness. 

“ Tt’s for all you’ve had to bear to-day, Neill; 
and it’s because I love you, and I’m sorry for 
you. Papa’s been so miserable and so poorly, 
listening to the rain, and now, when you come 
in, you’re not in good spirits. What have you 
been thinking about, that made you look so sad 
all the time?” 

“Many things, Esther. I was thinking of 
you, and myself and papa, and wondering what 
was to become of us all. But there, if I talk in 
that way, I shall frighten you ; only, Esther, it’s 
so hard for you to have a brother like me, when, 
if you had had one clever and bright, he 
might have made a lady of you, and found papa 
a better home.” 

“Oh, Neill, and you are so good to me, and 
you do your very best.” 

“T wish someone else thought so, Esther, 
though it’s a poor best, for I’m only a stupid 
fellow.” 


“Neill, I know what you mean. Papa is so 
unkind; but you mustn’t mind him, for I shall 
love you when I am a woman as well asI do 
now. Ah! I wish you could have heard what 
Lord Downes said about you. He said there 
were more long heads than good hearts in the 
world, and you’d got the good heart.” 

“Don’t think too much of what Lord Downes 
says, Esther.” 

“Why? He says nothing wrong.” 

“No; but for many things it isn’t good for 
you to be thinking of him. He saw my little 
sister was a pretty, clever child, and it was nice 
of him to paint her portrait and to give her 
books. Such things don’t happen often; but you 
mustn’t let it turn your head and make you 
vain, Esther; because, you see, he’s a young lord, 
he couldn’t keep on noticing us much, however 
he wanted to do. It would make folks talk, and 
it wouldn’t be proper.” 

Her clear cheek flushed. At heart she resented 
the reminder of the great barrier which rank put 
between them and their new acquaintance. The 
little heart was capable of nursing very high 
thoughts. 

“T only told you what he said to comfort you, 
Neill,” she said. 

He ensconsed himself in his father’s chair, 
and took her on his knee. 

“Tt is all very well, but you can’t heal wounds 
with cherries. Oh! I daren’t tell you, child, how 
much goes on here,” he said, putting his hand 
on his breast; “and what I sometimes feel 
tempted todo. My father’s looks sting me as 
much as his words, and all the time I know he’s 
to be pitied for having a son like me; though he’s 
no call to be unkind to me for what I cannot 
help. Then I think of you growing up, beautiful 
and clever, as I know you will. You will make 
a lady of yourself, Esther, if there’s no one to 
do it for you; and I shall be at the plough and 
on the cart-horse, to mortify you and to pull 
you down.” 

“T'll never be ashamed of you, Neill. I won’t 
be a lady. I’ll live with you and keep your little 
house.” 

“God give you a better house to keep. But 
now I'll tell you, Esther, what I’ve been thinking 
of, and if it wasn’t for my father, nothing 
should keep me from making my thoughts good; 
but he’s feeble; he can’t wait for a crust till 
I earn it; neither can he go with me. I am sure 
he would not if he could. Do you know there 
are countries, ‘new countries, young countries,’ 
where work isn’t looked down upon as it is here. 
There are lands over the sea where gold is to be 
sought for and dug for, and when it is struck a 
lahourer may take his nugget home and get rich 
upon it. Or, without finding a fortune, you may 
have a sheep run, or put your hand to public 
works in towns, make three times the money you 
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do here, and not be ashamed. to dig or build, or 
fodder cattle. Now, that’s the kind of country 
for a young fellow like me. It would be like 
heaven to me after this; and if only I could 
get you and papa provided for till I had money 
to send you, I would be off at once. I might do 
much better for you there than here. If any- 
thing happened to papa while you were still little, 
I could send for you, and it would not be a life- 
long separation if all went well.” 

“Oh! Neill, what is the 
country?” 

“The one I have in mind is Australia.” 

“Ts it avery long way off ?” 

“ Yes; thousands of miles.” 

“Oh, Neill, don’t go. I couldn’t be happy 
even with papa if I hadn’t you.” 

“Don’t distress yourself ; I was a fool to tell 
you, but it is hard never to tell what is in one’s 
heart. Cheer up, Esther, [ can’t see my way 
while papa lives; but, at the same time, I shall 
hope and pray for it to be opened, if he could be 
provided for. He makes me feel fit to run 
away; but [I wouldn’t do such an un-son-like 
thing to him in his weakness and poverty. So, 
you see, you have me fast; but, though I don’t 
say so often, my life here is bitter. It takes all 
the spirit out of me, and all the sense, too.” 

“Neill, papa told me one day, when he was 
vexed with me, that you had more common 
sense yaturally than I had.” 

“Oh! he didn’t mean it ; or, if he did, boys 
have generally more knowledge of the world and 
more common-sense than girls. There was no 
praise of me in that ; but I don’t want praise, 
I only want more love than I am made to get 
even from my own father. I wonder, sometimes, 
if my mother would have been as ashamed 
of me.” 

“No, no, mothers are not like fathers, at 
least, not in books. She would have loved you 
dearly, Neill, because you are so good, and so 
very sad, poor boy.” 

So they sat in the dying light, brother and 
little sister. All the love the world seemed to 
hold for Neill was enclosed in the two arms. that 
wound round his neck. 

Neill did not know intimately, One who, 
looking on the weakest and meanest of us, is 
not ashamed to call us brethren, and yet He was 
a far-off bearer of His cross. He wanted to be 
submissive and patient, and loyal, a good 
brother, and a good son. His temper, naturally 
quick, got the better of him sometimes; but it 
must have been in something more than mere 
human strength, that he plodded patiently along 
the path of duty day by day, gave his little all, 
and scarcely murmured that from one to whom 
he gave it he had neither thanks nor reward. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


BIRDS NOT OF A FEATHER. 


‘‘ Souls are not finely touched, 
But to fine issues.” — Shakespeare. 


THE admonition not to think any more of the 
young nobleman who had noticed her, went as 
far with little Esther as such admonitions do 
usually, with little children or big. She must 
think about something, and he was the first peg 
good for hanging her childish fancies upon. 
When she found that he had gone away, she 
fancied that he would stay away for a year, and 
her mind had to take almost as great a leap in 
contemplating a year as i¢ had in contemplating 
a life-time. It was a pleasant surprise to her 
when, before the wet, capricious summer with 
which the country had been visited was over, 
Lord Downes came back, and, mixed with the 
gloomy predictions she was always hearing of 
a bad harvest, were bits of gossip of the charmed 
life that habited within the walls of Clievely 
Hall. Again, he was to be seen riding out with 
his sister, who was accompanied by a young lady 
who did not look much bigger than Esther 
herself, though she was no doubt too far advanced 
in her teens to be considered a child. Esther 
met them one day careering along the lane, and, 
intimidated by the approach of three spirited 
horses, climbed up the steep incline of the bank. 
The gentleman recognised her, and involuntarily 
touched his hat, while she, without so much as 
an inclination of her head, looked up broadly 
and innocently into his face. 

Miss Downes’ cheek grew warm. 
her rein, she said to him,— 

“That is a bit of French manners that is as 
well dispensed with here, Alf.” 

“Nonsense; you attach too much importance 
to trifles. I did not give it a thought.” 

“No; it was evident you forgot yourself,” 
she said, in a tone of displeasure; “but to a 
child like that!” 

“The very thing to make it indifferent.” 

“ The little minx forgot her manners to me; 
she never curtsied, and she is in my Sunday- 
school class. But, as in this country gentlemen 
don’t raise their hats to butter-women and milk- 
maids, your conduct might well turn her little 
head.” 

“Not it. 
hat.” 

“Trust her.” 

“Who is she?” asked the diminutive young 
lady, in silvery tones. 

‘The most artless and unsophisticated little 
gipsy it has ever been my lot to meet with,” 
said Alfred. ‘‘ You would say, Cousin Annie, 
that she was a little princess who had lost her 
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way in the world. If I mistake not, she has 
much more than average intellect, united with 
great fineness of feeling; but she is not likely 
to find much kindred to her and congenial in 
the position she is born to.” 

“How painfully interesting!” exclaimed the 
young lady. 

“Don’t waste your sympathy, Annie, on the 
chimeras of Alfred’s imagination,” said Miss 
Downes; “I see nothing particular in her, I 
assure you.” 

That argued nothing to Annie Portal, who was 
more in sympathy with her gentleman-cousin 
than with the lady. 

“T will tell you more about it at home,” said 
Alfred, seeing her curiosity was piqued; so the 
subject was for the time dismissed. 

Later, the young lady did not forget to remind 
her cousin of his promise. Her mind was always 
on the alert for interests; and a new one having 
been found, she was prompt in making it a 
subject for enthusiasm. 

The two being at the time free of any 
restraint from the presence of the sceptical 
Clara, Alfred told her of his first meeting with 
little Esther Lovell, and of his subsequent 
acquaintance with her father; hedid not hesitate 
even to show her the portrait he had taken. 

“ Beautiful!” said Annie. ‘“ Why, her face 
reminds me of Keats. It has the outline 
common among poets. Shall you keep up your 
interest in her, Alfred, or shall you let it die a 
natural death?” 

Alfred started, as if he had been too suddenly 
awakened out of a dream. 

“ Keep up my interest in her! Let it die a 
natural death! I have never thought of doing 
the one or the other, I must confess, Any 
feeling I may have for her couldn’t die a natural 
death, for the simple reason that both she and I 
are human beings, and human sympathies are 
bonds.” 

“They are like wires fully charged with 
electrical vibrations,” said Annie. “Then, of 
course, if you feel in that way about it, you will 
keep the interest up? Having lifted her up 
into a higher air upon your wing, you will not 
withdraw it before she has learned to fly?” 

“Oh, don’t, Annie, talk about it so seriously! 
Believe me, | have not so much as dreamed of 
interesting myself in her or leaving her alone, 
and, what is more, I do not want todoso. I 
should have been glad if I could have done 
anything for her—anything to improve her lot, 
or to sweeten and enlarge her life. If Clara 
would have taken her up, it would have been 
easy; but, as she won't, I can do nothing 
effectual. It’s not in my power.” 


* You want a medium, Alfred, and, had I been 
living here, I would have put myself at your 
You should have been her very good 


service. 


friend and teacher by proxy, and then no harm 
would have been done.” 

“That is just what is wanted, Annie,” he said, 
eagerly. “I tried aunt, and she sympathised 
with the position in words, but volunteered no 
help. Aunt takes an optimist view of the 
advantage there is in letting things alone.” 

“Tf the child had been Clara’s protégée and 
not yours, it might have been different.” 

“ Perhaps she thinks I might show kindness 
injudiciously, and, of course, the more I tried 
to enlist her sympathies, the more I[ should 
confirm her in that opinion.” 

“Then you must act independently. If you 
may not be trusted to do as you like, I wonder 
who may. If I were youl would do for that 
little girl all ever I could.” 

Alfred winced at the mere suggestion. He 
did not want to do good under advice, especially 
to Esther Lovell. He disliked the idea that 
past notice of her must be regarded as a pro- 
missory note for future benefits. Not that 
having secured her portrait he wanted nothing 
more of her, but because he would trust to the 
opportunities found for him by the providence 
of circumstances, and allow further intimacy and 
present opportunities for service to be evolved 
from them naturally, without any forcing or 
seeking on his own part. Had he not committed 
himself in telling Annie Portal so much of the 
home that lay between the turnip-field and the 
fallow? Had he not invaded its sanctuary and 
suffered the secret of a half-formed, beautiful 
purpose to be surprised from some terra 
incognita of his heart? 

So, after an uncomfortable pause, he said, 
“There can be no harm in my going now and 
then to see Lovell. I don’t like him, but then 
he is shut up in a kind of Coventry he has 
made for himself, and he always gives the vicar 
the cold shoulder, under the impression that 
since he won’t go to church, church has come 
to him, and if he is gracious his courtesy will be 
rewarded with a sermon. Clergymen do not, as 
a rule, ingratiate with such men as Lovell as 
easily aslaymendo. They put themselves on the 
defensive directly they see a white neck-cloth.” 

“ And the title will be a great passport to his 
favour,” observed Annie, shrewdly. “So it’sa 
good thing, even for the sake of other people, to 
have a title. I wish I had been Lady Annie,” 
she confessed, with a niiveté that was one of her 
principal charms. “ Well, go and see Mr. Lovell, 
Alfred, and take me with you. I must see 
Esther, for when my heart is set on knowing 
anyone, I have no peace of mind till the wish is 
gratified.” 

“Tn that case we must not procrastinate,” 
returned Alfred, with a smile; and the next day 
found them on the road that led to Lovell’s 
cottage. 
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OR, HOW SHE 


Now we will confess that from the moment 
Valentine Lovell knew that the stripling Lord 
Downes was at Clievely Hall, he had known no 
peace of mind; being torn with anxiety, as to 
whether the young nobleman would look in upon 
him and give him the rare pleasure of airing his 
sentiments and experiences as a gentleman to 
another of that ilk, or whether he would go on 
his lordly way forgetting all about him. 

Personal vanity initiated the anxiety, but 
parental affection intensified it, and made the 
issue the hinge on which many bright hopes 
must be cherished, like fruit blossoms, or given 
to the winds like chaff. 

Not by a word did he hint either his hope or 
his expectation, but his actions were significant, 
had there been anyone present to interpret them. 
The least intrusion on the apple-pie order of 
the cottage was resented as a grievous personal 
discomfort. Each day he tried from his rusty 
wardrobe to force the effect of gentlemanly 
undress and refined scrupulousness; ‘* because it 
made him feel more cheerful to be dressed.” 

He was so critical on Esther’s hair and hands 
und general get-up, that the poor child won- 
(lered how she was to do her work. Her father 
invaded her shelves and her workbox, and the 
best of her little belongings were laid in sight 
as so many “unconsidered trifles,” and through 
the design of this Esther did not penetrate. A 
liberally cemented vase was almost choked with 
flowers, that withered every day, because, as the 
vase leaked, water was denied them. 

So our chance visitors being duly prepared 
for, the unrefreshed flowers, the “ unconsidered 
trifles ’ answered the purpose for the display, 
telling their story according to the interpretation 
of the eyes that rested on them. 

The history of better days spoke appealingly 
from the cashiered officer’s costume, and if his 
daughter did not look like a little princess who 
had lost her way, she, at least, looked like a 
little lady, who would repay good education and 
grand dress if they could be afforded her. She did 
not harmonise with the surroundings in which 
we have always seen her. So Annie Portal’s 
heart warmed to her, and she tried to make 
friends; but, frank as her overtures were, Esther 
looked at her doubtfully, and the shyness which 
she overcame with Lord Downes, only as she had 
time to get at ease with him, would not be 
charmed away by Miss Portal’s most winning 
smile or most re-assuring pressure of the hand. 
Esther was not the only one who was under 
restraint. Lord Downes felt as if his call needed 
an excuse, and expressed great solicitude about 
Mr. Lovell’s health, “which was delicate when he 
went to college. Miss Portal had been charmed 
with the portrait he had taken, and had wished to 
see the original: as their walk lay in this direction, 
they had done themselves the pleasure of calling.” 
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But the greatest restraint of all was felt by 
Valentine Lovell. Miss Portal’s presence had 
thrown him a little out of his reckoning. True, 
she was not a very imposing young person, but, 
then, she was a lady. It was long since he had 
had an opportunity of conversing with one, and 
that was, he persuaded himself, the reason why 
he felt embarrassed. 

While he spoke of college days with the 
gentleman, and referred to the happy days he 
had spent at the Military Academy, Woolwich, 
his eye went to his little rustic in her alpaca 
frock and shy attitude, and from her to the 
satin-plumaged young aristocrat on the horse- 
hair sofa. With her infantile features she had 
infantile charms. She appeared all innocence 
and simplicity, and was evidently full of life 
and animation. She was very pretty, and her 
plentiful golden hair, and the soft raiment that 
she wore, seemed like expansions of her natural 
charms. Valentine Lovell considered her rela- 
tively to the gentleman who had brought her 
there. He saw her efforts to ingratiate herself 
with the little girl who interested him; and all 
the castles he had, for some time, been building 
in the air, fell about him in beautiful confusion. 
So it was hard, very hard indeed, for him to be 
himself. The tones of his voice grew plaintive 
as he spoke of his increasing weakness; the 
appearance of certain symptoms which expe- 
rience had taught him were ominous, and the 
natural anxieties which this state of things 
brought to his mind. 

Lord Downes delicately intimated that he 
understood; begged him to keep his mind as 
free of care as possible, and entreated that he 
would command him if ever he could be of any 
service to him. Seeing the grave look with 
which Esther followed the enigmatical turn the 
conversation was taking, he sought to divert 
her attention, by asking her how her brother 
was, and what new books she had read lately. 

“ All the books you gave me,” replied Esther, 
demurely. ‘Some of them I’ve read a great 
many times.” 

“Then I must find you some more,” said 
Lord Downes. “ We really must not be without 
books, Esther; they are our wisest and best 
friends.” 

“And which books did you read so often— 
won’t you tell se?” inquired Miss Portal, 
beseechingly. 

The poor child murmured something almost 
inaudible, but it was to the effect that just now 
she had forgotten the names of her favourites. 

“Ah, yes,” interrupted her father, “she is 
like the boy who could spell, only he had for the 
moment forgotten his letters; but Esther can 
sometimes talk until you might almost wish she 
had a short memory.” 

Looking up at that moment, Miss Portal saw 
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her cousin regarding the child with a look of 
wistful admiration, which, though she might 
have been prepared for it, came as a surprise to 
her. Romantic though she was, the desirability 
of cultivating and helping forward the highly- 
endowed young cottager, had been bounded 
by the limits to which she thought her sphere 
might reasonably be extended. Now it struck 
her that the matter might not end there—that 
human sympathies were bonds; that the said 
bonds were charged with electrical vibrations ; 
and that her cousin Alfred might not be 
judicious in his patronage. 

Her benevolent impulses congealed as if beneath 
the touch of ice, and she felt an uneasiness such 
as she would not have cared to trace to its source, 
even for her own benefit. Poor, foolish, palpi- 
tating little Annie! How little did Valentine 
Lovell’s suspicious eyes discern the disturbance 
to her calm that had been given her in his 
cottage. She seemed so secure in her childlike, 
well-nourished, daintily-apparelled beauty. How 
could he guess that she, standing beneath that 
humble roof, and extending her -hand with an 
inevitable air of condescension to his little girl, 
paled, because she, too, built castles, and she 
felt that something greater than beauty or rank, 
or anything that inhered to them, was here. If 
she had not read it in her cousin’s eyes, she 
could have been content to have it so. Now 
she was bitterly discontented, and out of humour 
with herself for the encouragement she had given 
to his eccentric prepossession. But she must make 
the best of it, or he would see how little she was. 

They left the cottage, and when they were in 
the lane, she said :— 

“That man Lovell looks very ill. His eyes 
are so bright, and he has such deep hollows in 
his cheeks.” 

*T am afraid he is very ill, Annie. He looks 
a great deal worse that he did before I went to 
college.” 

“What would become of the little girl if he 
died?” 

“She has a good brother, who would take care 
of her. She might miss her father, poor child ; 
but I do not suppose that in other respects the 
conditions of her life would be altered.” 

“She is very shy?” 

“Yes; but if you have her all to yourself, 
and can give her time, the shyness wears off, and 
then she is most engaging.” 

“She is very pretty, and she looks clever,” 
said Annie, with a hope that she was not saying 
less than was expected of her. But she said 
nothing about the resemblance to Keats that 
struck her in the portrait. And the lane was 
very muddy, and the air heavy, and the birds 
sang out of tune, and Alfred, the oracle, was 
altogether too absurd. 

Annie began to think that worldly eyes were 
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the wisest, and to fear that the very traits in 
her cousin which had won her admiration, and 
bound her to him, were going to separate them 
and keep them for ever far apart. She had a 
little cry in her dressing-room before dinner. 
The cry came from a very tender heart, and it 
came from a devout one ; so a prayer went with it. 

“It may be wrong for me to care so much for 
Alfred. He only cares for me as we care for 
friends that think with us. But, oh, help me to 
feel right.” 

Yet she continued to feel the pain Let us 
not for this say that the prayer was wasted. 
We cannot always escape our pain, because we 
think it is sin, and cry out against it. If its 
continuance is part of a necessary discipline, it 
will not be removed for all our crying till it has 
had time to do its work. This young lady, who 
was known among the Downes, Portals, and 
their circle of acquaintance as “a sweet little 
thing,” had been early dedicated, in the inten- 
tions of her parents, to share the holy estate 
of matrimony with her cousin, the future Lord 
Downes. His parents had favoured the alliance, 
and, in the hope of furthering it, the young 
people had been thrown together as much as 
possible. - The consequence was, that Annie, of 
a confiding, up-looking, art-worshipping nature, 
adored her gifted and unworldly kinsman. Nor 
was her affection wasted on him. Finding that 
she had a better comprehension of him than his 
stronger-minded sister, and that she was capable 
of entering into his feelings on most subjects, 
he grew to esteem and love her in an earnest, 
brotherly fashion, which had in it much of the ele- 
ment of comradeship, but none whatever of love. 

Annie’s mind, like her form and features, was 
on a sniall scale, but exquisite. Her aspirations 
were lofty, her efforts to realise them persevering, 
if weak; but she had little grasp of mind or 
force of character. Her nature, as it grew, leaned 
to all that was beautiful and true, as the sun- 
flower opens to the sun, and obeys its attraction 
to the close of day; but it could do little more 
than lean. Much root downward, much fruit 
upward, cedar-arms to strike out widely into the 
light, were not to be developed from her in this 
life of barren possibilities and restricted forces, 
ard Alfred Downes had a dawning perception of 
this. He knew, almost by intuition, what to 
expect of Annie, and where to forbear, lest he 
should disconcert her by evidencing disappoint- 
ment, or torture her by hinting at intellectual 
treasures which she would be ambitious to appro- 
priate but quite powerless to grasp. 

So the friendship between these two was 
delicately poised; and any suffering that it 
threatened was sure to fall—if fall it must— 
where the weight of suffering always has fallen 
from the beginning of the world—to the lot of 
the weaker and more patient—the woman. 
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From sweet St. Valentine ; 
jAnd must I, then, at twenty-three 
St. Catherine’s tresses twine? 


Embroidered cards were used to pour 
On me awhile ago ; 

The burdened postman neared our door 
With heavy step and slow. 


Let me look in the glass, and see 
What awful change has grown 

Over my face, that I should be 
Left like a stock or stone ? 


Ah, me! I do not think the years 
Have done me much despite: 
My eyes are not less blue for tears, 

My hair is soft and light.” 


“Not in yourself the change, dear Kate, 
That scares St. Valentine ; - 

He dares not meet the frowns of Fate, 
He kneels at Fashion’s shrine. 


Awhile ago and you were rich 
In friends, and money, too; 

Your smiles could then a crowd bewitch, 
Admirers were not few. 


But now, bereft of worldly pelf, 
Con well your harder lines ; 
Make observations from the shelf, 

Nor dream of valentines.” 


II. 


Oh, this morning has brought to me, to me, 
The first lover’s gift I have had; 
There Lucy is counting hers, one, two, and 
three; 
But she cannot be half so glad. 


No, not though she went up to twenty or 
more, 
For I know so well that my one 
Is worth all the compliments told by the 
score, 
And worth all the gifts sent in fun. 


VALENTINE’S DAY IN THE MORNING. 


It means, it means—oh, I dare not say 
The beautiful token it is ; 
And the flower of the month, and the 
words of the lay, 
Are so like a thought of his. 


When they’ve pondered o’er Lucy’s, they'll 
try to guess 
Who sent this jewel to Ruth ; 
And I[’ll let them all their wonder express, 
My secret—the exquisite truth. 


Ere long they’ll know him, my Valentine, 
And all will be glad for my sake ; 

For when the sun has not long to shine, 
The night flowers may surely wake. 


So I, in my turn, have come to this, 
And one is enough for me :— 

But if that one I should ever miss, 
Fill the blank up with misery. 


ITI. 


St. Valentine’s come round again ; 
He strikes a note of warning, 
What will you send your lady fair 

So early in the morning? 


I know not; for the flower I loved 
Was but a tender blossom ; 

Too young by far to snatch and pluck, 
And shelter in my bosom. 


And so I kept the love alive 
In silence by this token ; 

A book, a song, a little gem, 
No word of homage spoken. 


And now she must be mellowing 
To woman's grace and sweetness ; 

’Tis time I passed that way again, 
And tried our love’s completeness. 


What take her then for Valentine? 
Nought but myself, I trow, 
Is June to May’s fair promise true? 
My heart is her’s I know. 
JANET. 
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84 JOAQUIN MILLER: 


Joaquin 


Mirtvrer: 


AN AMERICAN POET. 


> 


is no disrespect to our 
American friends to re- 
mark that, however superior 
America may have proved 
herself in many branches 
of art and industry, she 
can hardly be said to 
have given birth to a 
really great poet. It is 
also observable that, with 
a few brilliant exceptions, 
few works of general litera- 
ture, likely to inherit a prolonged fame, have 
been produced by her children. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes has proved himself to be a skilled writer 
of facile and graceful verse; William Cullen 
Bryant has bequeathed to the world some frag- 
ments of polished and melodious poetry; in the 
relics of the poetic genius of Edgar Allen Poe, 
we find an almost unrivalled music of perfect 
rhythm, and frequently an exquisite tenderness 
und delicacy of fancy; and in Longfellow we 
recognise a master in that range of poetry to 
which he has dedicated his genius. No one has 
written more sweetly or more earnestly on the 
purposes and possibilities of life, on the heroisms 
und virtues which have distinguished the lives 
of the greatest ; and few have displayed so 
singular a talent for extracting poetic lessons 
from the casual and accustomed things of daily 
life. In addition to this, he has also manifested 
a wonderful skill and novelty of invention in 
metre and rhythm, which have won for him the 
praises of his fellows; and the poems of 
“Evangeline,” and “Miles Standish,” and 
“ Hiawatha,” go far to earn for him the dis- 
tinguished merit of a national poet. In any 
estimate of American poetry, Longfellow must 
undoubtedly claim the first rank, and the most 
critical attention. Nor must we forget Whittier, 
whose sweet and powerful verse is too little 
known in this country. There is certainly one 
other, who has taken upon himself the burden 
of a new poetic evangel, of which the chief 
ingredients appear to be an unlimited faith in 
his own powers, together with a marvellous 
knowledge of geography, and an utter ignorance 

of metre; but, happily, he is su? generis, and 

not likely to delude the citizens of a nation 

supposed to be the acutest in the world. Our 

American brethren may be thankful there is 

but one Walt Whitman. 

It is not for us to enter at large into the 
causes of this comparative failure in Trans- 





atlantic literature. ‘To the devout believer in 
Macaulay’s dictum, there is sufficient explana- 
tion in the progressive civilisation of America ; 
but on the other hand, one is naturally led to 


think of the wild out-door life of many parts of 


that great country, lying far beyond the 
spreading surge of civilised and refined society, 
and to wonder that. such influences have never 
formed a poet. The only approximation to a 
poet which we have received from those distant 
wilds has been Bret Harte, whose pathetic and 
humourous prose idyls have broken upon the 
world like a new revelation. If one may 
describe in a single word the curse of our 
present mode of life, anda cause sufficient to 
exterminate a whole race of poets, perhaps we 
may do so in the word “ feverishness.” There 
is little time for individual growth : there is 
none for contemplation. If a poet finds time 
to sing his song, it is more than likely the 
world will furnish no audience with time to 
listen to it. Hence, there is a certain unwhole- 
some intensity about much of our modern 
poetry, very greatly at variance with the sus- 
tained strength of a Shakespeare, or the easy 
grandeur and calmness of a Dryden. 

This intensity of feeling is too apt also to 
create a morbid egotism, which must of necessity 
be in perpetual conflict with the laws of that 
art, which demands, before all things, that the 
artist lose himself in his work. In the poetry 
of Joaquin Miller, there is too much of this 
exaggerated spirit; the impression given is that 
much of it was written at high pressure, and in 
a heated atmosphere ; and, hence, while there 
is an abundance of passion, there is a striking 
want of dignity. 

In answer, however, to this repeated and 
prolonged lament—*“ that the age of great poets 
is passed,” may it not be well at once to reply 
that the demand for a constant supply of great 
poets ‘is both absurd and its gratification im- 
possible? Just as in the history of the human 
race there was a time when there were giants in 
the land, and human life was measured by cen- 
turies: so in the intellectual world there has 
been an age of giants; but in neither instance 
has the succession been preserved. It is only a 
reasonable presumption that the founders of a 
race should be men of rare and marvellous 
endowment; and the very fact that we regard 
them as beings of wonderful and _ superior 
qualities, is the proof that we have no right to 
expect—-and, in fact, do not expect—the bulk 
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of mankind to exhibit such gifts. The poet is 
the creature of his age; and the formative 
influences of the present age are manifestly of 
a character much more likely to produce a cul- 
tivated poetaster than a great poet. Indeed, 
this reiterated lament is so utterly foolish, that 
it is impossible to believe it sincere or thought- 
ful. Too often it springs from a_ shallow 
cynicism, and is altogether hollow and affected. 
No one soberly expects a second Milton, or 
Dryden; or anticipates for a moment the advent 
of another grand succession of men like Byron 
and Shelley, Wordsworth and Coleridge. If 
poets precisely like these in temperament and 
endowment did appear, we cannot doubt that 
their methods of poetic expression would be 
utterly dissimilar. - The conditions of the age 
are so changed that it would be next to im- 
possible for Shakespeare to live and write in 
the nineteenth century. The lights kindled 
by such men burn still in undiminished splen- 
dour, and their imperishable glory is the light 
of our literature to-day; let us be thankful 
for them, instead of perpetually mourning the 
incapacity of our age to create another new and 
durable splendour. Other poets will arise; and 
it is not impossible that some age yet unborn 
may bring with it a loftier and sublimer school 
of poetry, founded on truer principles, fur- 
nished with abler exponents, dealing with deeper 
sentiments, than any the world has yet known. 
But the developments are slow. There is an 
infinite patience in nature, and_ intellectual 
growth proceeds upon the same sure lines of 
gradual progression, which nature so abundantly 
reveals,’ To those who, with Carlyle, paradoxi- 
cally expect the next great poem to be in prose, 
and cannot conceive why men should take the 
pains to rhyme their productions at infinite 
trouble to themselves, and with even more un- 
reasonable demand upon the patience of their 
readers, it may be a matter of congratulation, 
that the line of English poets may be assumed 
almost to have approached completion. To 
those who believe that poetry provides the 
truest education of thought and feeling, it may 
be permitted to hope that, if the faculty of 
creating new sources of poetic inspiration for 
after ages has perished, yet, nevertheless, the 
reverent study of English poetry will never 
decline. Wherefore we welcome as a hopeful 
sign the fact that, amid all the fevered restless- 
ness of American life, some true voices have 
lifted themselves above the Babel, and have 
even made themselves audible beyond the 
ocean. 

Joaquin Miller stands by no means in the 
first order of poets; but we venture to think 
his productions offer sufficient ground for a 
brief and not uninteresting investigation. Of 
the incidents and “environments” of his life 
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we may at once confess ignorance. This may, 
or may not, be considered a detrimental cireum- 
stance, in attempting anything like a valuation 
of his poetry: we are inclined to think that 
often it is a positive advantage to be able to 
dismiss the personality, in the consideration of 
the productions of an author. In England 
Miller is certainly not extensively known, nor 
are his claims such as to merit any extraordi- 
nary degree of attention. 

We may conclude, however, that in his native 
country, he has secured some popularity from 
the fact that the title of his chief poem has 
become his acknowledged appellation; and that 
his works bear the impress of “ Joaquin,” instead 
of the true name, “ Cincinnatus H. Miller.’ 
We do not know how this title originated, or 
what American critics may think of it, but to us 
there seems to be an intolerable degree of vanity 
and puffery involved in such a doubtful compli- 
ment. If it was assumed in the first instance by 
the author himself, then he is clearly open to the 
charge of unpardonable conceit: if it was first 
started as the novel device of some enterprising 
publisher (as is most likely), then 1t can only 
be censured as a piece of clumsy advertisement, 
which would be resented by any author of good 
taste. We can only recollect one instance of the 
kind in the arnals of English literature,—viz. 
that of Lewis, who commonly went by the title 
of “ Monk Lewis;”’ but we believe Lewis, vain as 
he was, never committed the offence of issuing a 
work with that name upon the title-page. No 
one, in the hour of Byron’s greatest popularity, 
attempted to christen him “Childe Harold 
Byron,” or, “Lara Byron;” much more to 
publish an edition of his works under such a 
heading: nor would anyone dream of pretixing 
to the name of Tennyson the title of any one of 
his more famous or best known poems. And yet 
in both these, and in many other instances, a 
work might be selected of far greater merit than 
the poem of * Joaquin ” either deserves, or will 
attain. ‘T'o say the least, and the best of the 
matter, it is a great disadvantage to any poet to 
be presented to the public in a way so calculated 
to provoke contempt, and to weaken esteem. | 

If the poem of “Joaquin” cannot be fairly 
classed as an extraordinary work of genius, the 
position of the author is simply ridiculous: if the 
poem were never so wonderful a production, it can 
gain nothing by so ill-judged an exhibition. In 
the first instance, curiosity and expectation are 
excited in vain: and second, the just force of real 
merit is greatly weakened by an introduction to 
the public, which cannot but be estimated asabsurd; 
and prejudice is inevitably awakened by what 
appears a pitiful picee of clap-trap. ae 

The historical basis of the poem, * Joaquin,’ 1s 
slight, and the incidents upon which the interest 
turns are few. The scene of the poem is laid in 
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JOAQUIN 


Mexico, and the poem narrates one of the many 
sanguinary and frenzied struggles between the 
soldiers of the new faith and the ancient sun- 
worshippers, whose attachment to their religion 
had become a fanaticism fully as earnest, and 
more devout than that of the Christians. It is 
strange that the history of that ill-fated country, 
crowded as it is with stories of matchless heroism, 
moving narratives of love and war, devotion and 
self-sacrifice, has not before attracted the ardent 
spirit of a young poet: and the popularity which 
Miller has gained in America is due in no small 
degree to the fact, that in singing the ancient 
glories, and hapless sufferings of Mexico, he 
struck a new vein of inspiration. 

Miller thus apostrophises the country, whose 
stirring and romantic history has unlocked the 
lips of his youthful muse:— 


“ O Italy of the Occident! 

Land of flowers and summer climes, 
Of holy priests and horrid crimes: 
Land of the cactus and sweet cocoa, 

Richer than all the Orient 
In gold and glory—in want and woe — 

In self-denial—ir. days misspent — 

In truth and treason —in good and guilt — 
In ivied ruins and altars low— 

In battered walls and blood misspilt : 
Glorious, gory Mexico!” 


In such a home of tragedy as this it is easy to 
imagine that a poet can find plentiful materials 
for the construction,of his plot. As a matter of 
course, Joaquin, the hero of the poem, is a being 
of fiery, not to say, vindictive passions ; his 
heart is corroded by a long course of oppression 
and wrong, and the freshness of his feelings for 
ever blighted: he loves and hates with equal 
fervour, and fights and dies with indomitable 
courage and endurance. If we may be allowed 
to drop the hint, the character of Joaquin 
inspires us with a certain sense of easy recogni- 
tion, which warns us that he is not a total 
stranger. The opening description of him, rid- 
ing recklessly down the “yawning gorge,” with 
flowing hair and “long crape,” at such a daring 
speed, that 


‘***Neath his courser's sounding feet— 
A glance could scarcely be more fleet — 
The rocks are flashing like a forge,” 


certainly seems to us to bear the stamp of 
familiarity; and when he immediately afterwards 


‘* Half turns and shakes a bloody hand, 
And burls imaginary blows, 
And shouts defiance at his foes; 
Now lifts his broad hat from his brow 
As if to challenge fate, and now 
His hand drops to his saddle-bow, 
And clutches something gieaming there, 
As if to something more than dare—" 


we feel certain that we were not mistaken, but 
that our new acquaintance, the Joaquin of 








MILLER: 


Mexico, is, after all, only the well-known Byronic 
Giaour, in an American disguise. As to the 
feelings excited by this unexpected recognition of 
an old face, we will not speak, save to say, that 
it seems a great pity that the proverbial Corsair 
“ half-savage, half-soft,’’ should not be permitted 
quietly to leave the stage, where he has long ago 
played his part, and the audience, which for many 
years, he has been unable to move to approval. 

It is only fair, however, to say that the poem 
is distinguished by great energy of diction, and } 
a considerable amount of lyrical power. ‘There & 
is music in the movement of the stanzas, and 
some of the descriptions are striking and original. 
Here and there is to be found a powerful per- 
sonification of inanimate objects, and some of 
the images are new and beautiful. In the com- 
mencement of the poem, the following lines 
occur :— 





‘“‘ Behold the ocean on the beach ! 
Kneel lowly down as if in prayer, 4 
I hear a moan as of despair; < 
While far at sea do toss and reach 
Some things so like white pleading hands. 
The ocean’s thin and hoary hair 
Is trailed along the rolling sands 
At every sigh and sounding moan. 
‘Tis not a place for mirthfulness, 
But meditation deep, and prayer, 
And kneeling on the salted sod, 
Where man must own his littleness, 
And know the mightiness of God !”’ 


oe 
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Or again, in imagination, the poet has stood all 
day upon a beetling precipice, gazing downward 
upon the distant plain, where the combatants 
are still hidden in the thick smoke-cloud, from 
which ever and again swells the triumphant 5 
shout, or cry of agony, rising upward to the pale 4 
watcher upon his lonely eminence. At length, a 
it is over: he sees the flying remnants of the 
vanquished, and the dumb bodies of the dead, 
and while he gazes, the sun sinks, red and angry. 
This is the description of the sunset :— 


“ The sun is red, and flushed, and dry, 
And fretted from his weary beat 
Across the hot and desert sky, 
And swollen as from over-heat, 
And failing, too—for see, he sinks 
Swift as a ball of burnished ore: 
It may be fancy, but methinks, 
He never fell so fast before.” 


Side by side with this, we may place two other 
striking quotations from the poem of ‘“ Benoni,” 
one describing sunrise, the other sunset. He 


speaks in glowing language of a fair land— a 


Where mountains repose in their blueness, . 
Where the sun first iands in his newness, Be 
To gather his beams and his lances, E 
Ere down to the vale he advances, 
With vigour erect, and encounters 

The terrible night in his way, 
And slays him, and out of his darkness 

Hews out the beautiful day.” 
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“ ¢ Behold the clouds,’ Winnema said, 
‘ All purple with the blood of day; 
The west is gory where he bled; 
The night has conquered in the fray, 
The shadows live, and light is dead.’ ’ 


There are few who will deny that these fancies 
are beautiful and poetic, and are melodiously 
expressed. Still fancies may become conceits. 
The last piece of imagery is a case in point, for 
with different forms of expression this thought 
repeatedly occurs. 

Still, while one looks for something of deeper 
and more permanent value than elegant fancies 
in a poem, it is refreshing to find a poet able 
to originate a new image upon so well-worn a 
subject as sunrise and sunset; and we must 
compliment Mr. Miller on having accomplished 
that feat. There is only one more difficult and 
threadbare theme—that is the splendour of that 
nightly orb, for which poets have long cherished 
a romantic affection ; but here Mr. Miller is by 
no means so skilful or so fortunate. The poet, 
with the remembrance of the moonlight in his 
mind, looks upon the distant hills, crowned with 
snows, and this is the image that rises before 
him :— 

“ Afar the gleaming Sierras lie, 
Against a ground of bluest sky, 
A long bent line of stainless white, 
As if Diana’s maid last night 
Had, iu the liquid soft moonlight, 
Washed out her mistress’ garments bright, 
And on yon bent and swaying line 
Hung all her linen out to dry.” 


We do not know how such a conceit would 
strike the American reader: to the ordinary 
English reader we think it will appear as comical 
as it is far-fetched. ‘That it is perfectly original 
no one will dispute. 

The reader of Shakespeare is probably familiar 
with the magnificent prison scene between 
Claudio and Isabella, in “ Measure for Measure,” 
and will not forget the shameful means of pro- 
curing her brother’s liberty offered her by the 
Duke. It is upon a precisely similar incident 
that the poem “Benoni” is based, save that, in 
the first instance, virtue indignantly refuses to pay 
the dreadful price ; in the second instance, love 
driven to madness pays it in all its fulness of 
horror. So far the plot is revolting, but the 
story is finely and powerfully told: and the 
poem is much superior to “ Joaquin.” We have 
no space for lengthy quotations; and, indeed, the 
poem is such as scarcely to admit of such a process. 

Overcome in battle the young warrior is 
borne away 

“To where an alcove prison stood, 
Beside a sultry, sullen town, 
With iron eyes and stony frown ; 
And in a dark and narrow cell, 
So hot italmost took my breath, 
And seemed but an outpost of hell, 
They thrust me—” 
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It is from’ this abode of misery that he is 
delivered at the price of dishonour in one dearer 
to him than himself, and the after scene, in 
which the revelation is made, is finely conceived 
and eloquently expressed. After the awful 
disclosure Winnema stabs herself; a funeral 
pyre is built, on which he lays his dead, and 


after lighting it, he departs a bitter and broken- 


hearted wanderer, to revenge himself upon man- 
kind in countless deeds of violence and blood. 
In the midst of all these awful scenes, the better 
nature still survives, and the wanderer at length 
discovers— 

‘¢ The soul cannot -urvive alone, 

And hate will die, like other things— 
I feltanebbing in my rage, 
I hungered for the sound of one— 

Just one familiar word.” 

The familiar word which comes from the lip 
of a little child. Henceforth the struggle of life 
is to regain the departed purity. He takes upon 
him again the long-neglected duties of society, 
and in lowly penitence endeavours to redeem the 
past, though always with the gnawing dread of 
discovery at his heart. 

“ T thought each low uncertain word 

A taunt at me spoke loud and plain, 

I fancied each new voice I heard, 
Recalled me to my cell aga n. 

At night I started from my sleep, 
From sounds as of a sullen chain, 

And felt the prison coldness creep, 
Like icicles through every vein.”’ 

There is in the character a considerable 
resemblance to Jean Valjean, of Victor Hugo’s 
““Les Miserables,’ and the resemblance is 
heightened, where in spite of every effort, the 
inexorable fate cruelly overtakes him, while to 
ease his heart he had ventured to tell his tale to 
those he deemed his friends. Here the poem 
closes, with the disappearance of the hero, who 
passed out of the room filled with his enemies 
into the stormy night. 

‘“* And never was seen or heard of more.” 

De Quincey has observed that subjective poetry 
was unborn in the days of Homer, and is alto- 
gether a modern growth; it is, at all events, a 
very palpable fact to the most casual reader of 
poetry that the poetic effusions of the present 
day are almost entirely of a subjective character. 
To us there appears to be a very great amount 
of unhealthy introspection involved in the subtle 
analysis, and painful vivisection of feeling, to 
which modern verse has so largely dedicated its 
powers. It was, therefore, a matter of pleasure 
to find in Miller’s “ Joaquin” a return, in some 
measure, to the more objective style of poetry; 
and it is in this direction that whatever excellence 
there is in his poetry will be discovered.’ His 
power plainly lies in the description of effects, 
not in the analysis of causes. There are, how- 
ever, a few brief poems indicative of personal 
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feelings, which deserve a passing notice, and 


with these we must close our study of Mr. 
Miller’s poetry for the present. 

Chief among these is a very simple and 
beautiful thought, treated with great skill and 
pathos. A boy’s heart is won by a fair Merinda, 
whose womanly love is already plighted to 
another—‘“ tall, manly and bearded.” In due 
time she is married, and the boy’s dreaming 
fancy is rudely roused, and his joy changed into 
exquisite pain. When they tell him the ill news, 
there is only one consolation which suggests 
itself—viz., that the Merinda of his boyish love 
is still his Merinda to him, and so he breaks 
forth passionately— 


“T built me a shrine in the innermost temple— 

In the innermost rim of the red, pulsing heart, 

And placed her therein, sole possessor and priestess, 
And carved all her words on the walls of my heart. 
They say that he wooed her there under the fir-tree, 
And won her one eve when the kalydids mock’d her. 
Well, heemay have a maiden, and call her Merinda; 
But mine is the one that stands there fux ever, 
Leisurely swinging her het by the ribbons. 

They say she is wedded. No, not my Merinda; 

For mine stands for ever there, under the fir-tree. 
Gazing, and swinging her hat by the ribbons.” 


And equally pathetic and simple are the 
following lines, entitled “‘A Dirge,” over the 
grave of a dead miner:— 

“ The silver cord loosed, - 
The golden bowl broken, 
The sunbeam has fallen, 
The Saviour has spoken. 
‘The white sands have crumbled 
Away from his head;’ 
By eternity’s ocean 
A miner is dead, 
His lamp is gone out; 
What else can be done 
Than lay him: o sleep 
Till the light of the sun ? 
Pine slabs! What of it? 
Marble is dust, 
Cold, and as silent:— 
And iron is rust.” 


There is in some of these minor poems, more 
directly descriptive of personal feelings, unfortu- 
nately, a tone of querulous complaint, anything 
but interesting or edifying. 

Joaquin has no lack of scorn and bitterness 
in his nature, and is not restrained in the 
expression of his emotions. In a tone of 
malicious satire, he styles himself, 

“A skill-less northern Nazarene, from whence no 
good can ever come ;” 
and, with a flash of grim humour, congratu- 
lates himself, in prospect of death, that, among 
many other objectionable things supposed to 
be banished from a better world, are reviews. 
We are glad, however, to observe that he does 
not extend this sweeping sentence of exclusion 
to the unlucky reviewers, and we thank him for 


his merciful consideration. The lines which set 
forth this newly discovered feature of Paradise * 
are as follows:— 
“Tis well I stand by the rushing river, 
Up to my knees in the blackened tide; 
The sounding waters will drown for ever 
The critic’s jeers and paynim pride;— 
And reviews are not f>rried to the 
other side. 


So life is but a day of weary fretting, 
As a sickly babe for its mother gone; 
And I fold my hands, only this regretting: 
That I have writ no thought, or thing, 
not one, 
That liver, or earns a cross or cryptic stone.” 


We concluded upon reading these lines that 
they were probably written while their author 
was ina state of deep depression or dyspepsia, 
or else in a fit of spleen after the perusal of 
some more than ordinarily unfair and scurrilous 
criticism. We do not know how it may be in 
America ; but we think we can take the liberty 
of asserting that in England a young poet of 
promise usually receives anything but “ jeers” 
at the hands of the critics, and that as a body, 
critics are in most instances honourable, kindly, 
and hard-working men, whose services to the 
world of literature are sufficiently great to merit 
gratitude and esteem. It is a pity that a piece 
of rhymed peevishness, such as this, should 
disfigure a volume so full of admirable work- 
manship ; still, we will content ourselves with 
being humbly thankful that the reviewers are 
not exiled to the same dismal limbo as their 
unfortunate productions, 

We are glad to observe, however, that in the 
concluding passages of Mr. Miller’s book, better 
and healthier feelings prevail. His “ Ultime,” 
with which the volume closes, is both humourous 
and mournful, and is, perhaps, the most dis- 
tinctively American of all his poems. The 
sadness lies in the fact, that while he writes, the 
world is fast receding from his dim and failing 
vision; his earthly hopes and ambitions, like 
faded flowers, lie fallen around him, and _ his 
friends have told him that :— 

‘* Ere the maple-leaves grow brown once more, 
And the wild deer don their great overcoats of grey, 


That (he) must cross the stony threshold of death’ 
door ; 


And leave (the) body like a pair of overalls worn a 
ay, 

Outside the hall, or hung on some nail out of the way.”’ 

And in these moments of solemn thought, when 

the past years march before him in silent review, 

and, life measured by his best aspirations, seems 

a long disappointment, and almost a tragic 


_ blunder, a spirit of humility fills his heart, and 


a manly thankfulness that he has been enabled 
to do anything worthy whatsoever. He remem- 
bers what it is well for every man to remember— 


* Southey had been before him.—[Ep.] 
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FROST 


that he is not the only one who has stood upon 
the Bridge of Sighs, surveying with sad heart 
the wreck of many a cherished hope and many 
a bright ambition. And then he confesses in a 
sort of plaintive undertone what the dearest 
ambition has been, and doubtingly desponds of 
its possible attainment. These are the closing 
words :— 

“It was my boy-ambition to be read beyond the brine: 
But this, you know, was when life looked fair and tall. 
Frewhile this Occidental rim was my dream’s confine: 
And now, at last, I make no claim to be read at all ; 
And write with this wild hope—and e’en that is small— 
That when the last pickaxe lies rusting in the ravine, 
And its green bent hillsides echo the shepher1’s call : 
Some curious wight will thumb this through, saying, 


‘Well, I ween, 
He was not a poet—but yet—and yet—he might have 


been.’ ” 
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We know there is such a thing as “ pride that 
apes humility,” and humility which is often the 
cloak of a very offensive pride ; but to us there 
is a sincere ring of earnest feeling about these 
closing stanzas, and we would cheerfully acquit 
the poet of any such lingering suspicions. We 
would add, in conclusion, that we do not agree 
with the “curious wight,” who assigns his 
poetic claims to the dim region of the “ might 
have been”; but, on the contrary, hold him to 
have fairly won his spurs, and to have proved 
himself a poet of no mean order. The boyish 
ambition has been gratified, and there are those 
who have gladly welcomed him— 


‘“‘ Beyond the brine.” 
W. J. Dawson. 





fROST 


LITTLE one sought me this morning, 
Her blue eyes shining bright, 

# While over her cheeks the dimples 

Were playing in changeful light. 





“Come, come to my room,’’ she whispered, 
“A curious thing is there ; 

A painter has been at work all night 
In the cold and shivering air. 


** He has made a beautiful castle, 
Far up on a mountain high, 

And a forest of old and stately trees, 
With branches that touch the sky. 


“They are all on my window painted, 
The strange and beautiful things ; 
And the morning sun above them 
A rainbow of beauty flings.” 


I went with the little prattler, 
The mystical work to see ; 
And glorious in the shining sun 

Was the delicate tracery. 


For all night long the artist 
Had silently wrought away, 


Work 


And only put by his pencil 
At the coming in of day. 


Softly and stealthily toiling, 
By the holy light of the stars, 

And the light that streams like a glory, 
From heaven’s crystal bars. 


He had gone, as he came, in silence ; 
But his work was left behind, 

Like the fairies who sent their favours 
By night to the good and kind. 


How often the silent worker, 
In the busy mart of time, 

Weaves a life of angel beauty, 
Then soars to a better clime! 


And when lip and brow have faded 
In the dust and gloom of death, 

Their mem’ries come to the living, 
Evangels of love and faith. 


Oh! teach me, beautiful frost-work, 
Another lesson in life ; 

The web that is woven by night-time, 
At morning with gems may be rife. 
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Pivine AGENCY IN Nature. 


BY F. 8. 


BEECHEY. 


INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 


OME of the best 
authors on scien- 
tific matters—ad- 
vanced inquirers 
into Nature’s se- 
crets, who have la- 
boured to develop 
the now generally- 
accepted theories 

Hee on the operation 
of what we believe to be the laws which govern 
the universe—are, in the present day, too much 
inclined to deprecate any deduction in the direc- 
tion of providential purpose or intention from 
the results opened up by their researches. They 
suggest that the beautiful evidences of design with 
which we are always meeting do not necessarily 
lead up to the conclusion that there is a wise and 
benevolent Creator, whom we must thank and 
adore for them. We may here quote the words 
of one who certainly stands foremost in the 
ranks of scientific teachers, and, although they 
refer particularly to the class the author so ably 

represents, the spirit with which they are im- 

bued is only too likely to colour the ideas with 

which the young especially will regard this kind 
of inquiry ; for they may not at once apprehend 
that the opinion, or “ dictum,” should be qualified. 

“In dealing with natural phenomena, the feelings 

must be carefully watched. . . . Once for all, I 

must say that the natural philosopher, as such, 

has nothing to do with purposes and designs. 

His vocation is to inquire what Nature is, not 

why she is.” But he adds: “He, more than 

others, must stand at times rapt in wonder,” &c. 
The “savant” in question, however, is not 

included in the number of those so - called 

philosophers who urge us to regard “ Providence” 
as a mode of government incompatible with the 
character of an Almighty Creator; who main- 
tain that a Being who works by means tu an end, 
must do so because His power is finite. This kind 
of reasoning leads to a reductio ad absurdum. 
For we must bring ourselves to believe that the 
greater the evidences in Nature of design and 
wisdom, the greater the proof of the imperfection 
of wisdom and power. The nearer we get to 
perfection in our course of inquiry, the further 
we are from perfection in the being of its 

Author! Philosophers who tell us that natural 

religion proves the non-existence of an All-Wise, 











All-Powerful, and All-Benevolent Creator, seem 
to miss the true corollary from the statement. 
Instead of finding in it a proof of the necessity, 
and therefore the truth, of revelation, they are 
only a reason. for denying it; so true is it that 
no man can “ by searching find out God.” 

In these days of increasing knowledge and 
enlizhtenment—each successive stride tending to 
uplift the pride of the human mind—doubt and 
scepticism (not the same thing) have grown with 
fearful rapidity. We have arrived at a point at 
which we can no longer act on the principle 
which has so long been thought to be the only 
safe one—* Touch not the unclean thing.” With 
regard to the rising generation especially, it is 
injudicious—nay, dangerous—to proceed on 
these lines. It is a veritable “sitting on the 
safety-valve,” an attempt to keep out of sight 
an evil which has so much life in it as to pre- 
clude hope that it will die out of itself. It has 
been thought injudicious to give the young even 
a hint of the incredulity at work around them. 
Many persons shrink from sullying the ingenuous 
soul so ready to imbibe lasting impressions; and, 
up toa certain point, caution is justifiable. But 
a time arrives in the experience of the youth of 
the present day when Agnosticism will obtrude 
itself upon their notice, and the fear is that it 
may come upon them as an unknown danger, 
against which they are not sufficiently provided. 
“To be forewarned is to be forearmed.” 

In attempting to furnish the younger members 
of the community with means for confirming 
their minds in religious convictions, we do not 
propose to open the floodgates of scepticism and 
familiarise them with its teachings, for that 
would be to put the enemy in possession with 
the object of afterwards driving him out. It 
happens, unfortunately, that the enemy has 
advanced so far on his aggressive course that 
the objects of our concern cannot avoid dangerous 
contact with the baneful opinions abroad : yes, 
and at home; for the opportunities for the pro- 
gress of infidelity are so many, that its branches 
spread everywhere. The teachings of Science, 
popularised as they now are, have a fascination 
for the inquiring mind, and the danger is great 
that the consciousness of the power which know- 
ledge gives may develop a feeling of self-confi- 
dence opposed to the intelligent humility which 
the discovery of the Creator’s wisdom and good- 
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ness ought to beget in the soul. It is unfortunate, 
in this connection, that hitherto devout impres- 
sions gathered from scientific teaching have been 
in certain instances founded on imperfect know- 
ledge of the sciences, the consequence of which 
has been that objectors or sceptics have used 
the fact as an argument against drawing any 
inferences in favour of a religious application of 
our discoveries. We may learn from this to be 
cautious in our inquiries, though we could easily 
show that in their attempts to strengthen their 
position by ridicule, they have very small ground 
to work upon. 

The effect of the opinion above quoted in 
relation to the discoveries of science, and the 
insight that has been gained into the workings 
of God, has been unfortunate for the bes tinstruc- 
tion of the rising generation. There is a chilling 
and discouraging influence attending this way 
of looking at the surprising discoveries that are 
almost daily being made, favoured by some who 
are foremost in the ranks of philosophers which, 
after all, is not in tune with the feelings of 
(happily) a large proportion of the public. A 
work written some years ago, which passed 
through many editions in a surprisingly short 
period, affords an example, according with this 
latter suggestion. This work, in summarising 
the latest discoveries of Nature’s secrets, endea- 
voured with considerable success to show the 
existence of the unseen from the knowledge we 
have of that which is visible. A more interesting 
book was never written; and, though researches 
carried out since it first appeared may cause us 
to disagree with some of its conclusions, the 
intention and effect of its teachings are worthy 
of great praise. The authors specially disclaimed 
the intention of referring in any way to revela- 
tion; without, however, ‘saying or hinting: at 
anything in support of the contrary. The spirit 
of the work, in fact, was entirely -in its favour, 
and we are persuaded that the more perfect our 
knowledge of the laws which govern the universe 
the less need we fear contradiction or discrepancy 
between this knowledge and such as revelation 
affords. 

The task of attempting to show the wisdom, 
power, and goodness of God by a consideration 
of what are called Nature’s laws has been achieved 
in a series of works which cannot be tov highly 
commended. The united labours of the eminent 
men who took part in it, constitute a compre- 
hensive work which embraces a very much wider 
circle than we have any idea of attempting to 
traverse, for obvious reasons. But as the works 
in question are not always available, and are, 
besides, not generally suitable for the purposes 
shadowed forth in our remarks, a humble 
attempt to indicate them may, it is hoped, 
do something to counteract the dangerous ten- 
dencies to infidelity now so prominent. 
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There are natural phenomena which have long 
been specially marked as peculiar evidences of 
benevolent design, and which yet, though 
undeniable, have been shown to be so regarded 
from an erroneous or insufficient knowledge. 
Some persons have remarked on this fact as 
tending to prove that we ought not to attribute 
these features to intelligent purpose — that we 
ought to avoid attempting to draw conclusions 
which may prove in all cases fallacious. 
Where a feature of this kind has been thought, 
as an isolated example, to be proof of special 
design, they argue that the proof that it is not 
unique is sufficient to overthrow the deduction 
that has been drawn. 

Beyond this, where the premises from which 
these impressions have been established are, as 
far as can be seen, correctly grounded, the 
facts and their application have not been 
available for the information of young people 
generally. 

It should ever be remembered that the 
deepest scientific research can never arrive at a 
point at which it can be truly said: ‘We need 
look no further for the predisposing cause of 
this or that established fact.” Sceptics argue 
in a circle, when they attempt to show that 
because certain known phenomena can only 
be intelligently explained or accounted for, by 
qualities or properties of material entities act- 
ing solely in a manner which must produce 
these phenomena. The need of an intelligent 
Creator or Designer is excluded. As an example 
of, this argument, we may refer to a work written 
a few years ago, and supplemented by various 
papers on the same subject, in which there is 
evidence of great ability and industry, and great 
probability of the correctness of the author’s 
views up to a certain point. The book is not 
much known beyond the circle of scientific 
inquirers, but it is highly thought of in some 
quarters. Briefly stated, the proposition is as 
follows:—It has been generally accepted that 
attraction, such as that of gravity, magnetism, 
electricity, and so forth, is a mysterious power, 
a force, if not inherent in, at least, imperatively 
influencing matter, more or less; that it is 
erroneous, nay, absurd, to say, for example, 
that a stone falls to the ground by the attraction 
of gravitation, which the theory holds, in 
common with other forms, to be “ phantom 
agencies”; and the attempt is made—with 
some success—to show that this and all the 
phenomena of so-called “attraction,” can be 
accounted for by the operation of what is now 
familiar to everybody as “the (Ether ”—a subtle 
form of matter pervading space and the inter- 
stices between the ultimate atoms of all material 
substances; that by the. very constitution and 
properties (of such an entity) which it must 
have to produce the effects so well known, it is 
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proved to exist and to operate of necessity, 
as the theory assumes. As much as to say: 
“Here are certain phenomena or effects, they 
can only be produced in one way—the (Ether is 
the only thing that could do so—it must be 
constituted as declared, it must have certain 
properties, because here are the proofs, so-called 
attraction, &c.” How the author of this theory 
can avoid perceiving the necessary consequence, 
that the properties and laws governing the 
(Ether were designed and bestowed upon it, 
appears wonderful indeed. He denies the exis- 
tence of force as an endowment, but assumes 
that the (Ether must be a body in which the 
constituent molecules are inconceivably small, 
of a definite form, and possessing enormous 
velocity. To the inquiry how the velocity 
originates, it answers it must be so, by the very 
constitution of such a substance. 

This really amounts to saying that everything 
is “of necessity”; making an inexorable-soul- 
less Fate to account for all natural phenomena. 


If pursued to its inevitable conclusion, it would 
dispense with all research—there would be no 
need, beyond mere curiosity, to advance one 
step on the path. There must be a foundation 
on which the universe is built, and the only 
true course of inquiry into the rationale of 
the work should aim at tracing up all so-called 
causes to the one great First Cause. 

It seems infinitely more difficult to believe 
that matter is self-existent, than to hold the 
Christian view of an Almighty Creator; and 
our side of the argument is in no way weakened 
by the retort that we must hold that Creator 
to be eternal; for we carefully acknowledge as 
our first point, that we do not expect to 
account for a First Cause. We encourage 
research and analysis, because we know that the 
more clearly we discover the laws and adapta- 
tions of Nature, the greater reason we shall 
have for acknowledging our weakness and our 
Maker’s wisdom and goodness. ‘“ Who by 
searching can find out God ?” 


(To be continued.) 
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} HERE is good reason for 
the boast. British power 
is a sure safeguard against 
any foreign invasion of his 
threshold, and British law 
stands sentinel at his door. 
Probably in no other nation 
in the world does the poli- 
tical constitution say with 
such practical emphasis, 

—— concerning every . honest 
man’s dwelling, ‘“ Peace be to this house,” as 
does the fair, free Government under which we 
live. In this respect it matters not so much as 
a brass farthing whether Lord Beaconsfield or 
Mr. Gladstone be chief constable; the ‘ majesty 
of law” asserts its protective power through 
either voice, and guards the sanctity of house 
and home. In no other country has the word 
“home” so rich and rare a meaning as in this 
“island gem, set in the silver sea.” ‘* Home is 
home, be it never so homely,” and is neither a 
café, an hotel, nor the eclectic conglomerate of 
alodging-house, The Spaniard’s proverb, “ At 
home I sing,” is better than his practice, inas- 
much as he is much in the habit of indulging 
his taste for music elsewhere; but nobody doubts 
the truth of the hearty Scotch saw, “The reek of 
my ain house is better than the fire of anither’s.” 
“To every bird its nest is fair” is the Italian’s 
testimony to the charms of home; but, like a 
bird, he is somewhat apt to spread his wings and 





fly. Still his apostrophe has both pathos and 
poetry in it, “Home! my own home! Tiny 
though thou be, to me thou seem’st an abbey!” 
“East or west, home is best,’ says the racy, 
rhyming Saxon saw. Neither Golconda nor 
Peru, Australian placers nor Californian gullies, 
however they may gleam with silver, or teem 
with yellow gold, can bear comparison with the 
concentrated joy of “my ain fireside.” 

In proportion as this supreme preference for 
home is cherished and perpetuated, will love and 
loyalty, peace and piety, health and happiness, 
be perpetuated, too. Washington Irving some- 
where says, “ It was the policy of the good old 
gentleman to make his children feel that home 
was the happiest place on earth; and I[ value 
this delicious home-feeling as one of the choicest 
gifts a parent can bestow.” There speaks alike 
the patriot and the Christian. Christianity 
itself was cradled in the family circle, and the 
model life was shaped, fashioned, and nurtured 
in the sacred atmosphere ofa godly home. That 
was the home of poverty, too, for the true home- 
spirit is independent of materials, and, whether 
the roof be of lowly thatch or of costly materials 
in keeping with a stately pile, it may cover a 
cosy hearthstone made all the brighter by the 
unfading glory of mutual love. A cottage will 


not hold the bulky furniture or the luxurious 
splendour of a mansion; but, if piety and love 
be there, its abundant pleasures would suffice to 
stock the stateliest palace in the land. 


There 
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ure many readers into whose home this magazine 
finds it way who can practically endorse the 
sentiment in Robert Burns’ “ Cottar’s Saturday 
Night ”:— 


‘*His wee bit ingle, blinking bonnily, 
His clean hearthstane, his thrifty wifie’s smile. 
The lisping infant prattling on his knee— 
Does a’ his weary carking care beguile, 
And makes him quite forget his labour and his toil.” 


In a letter from the camp in the Crimea, a 
writer says: —“ Let but the British bugle of a 
light regiment play ‘ Home, Sweet Home,’ in 
the evening about tattoo time, and you will, 
here in the Crimea, perceive an uneasiness 
creeping into every chatting circle; then silence 
will ensue, and many a head will be turned 
aside from the watch-fire to listen to that air, 
which, perhaps more than any other, conjures 
up in the mind’s eye of all of us the comforts of 
old England.” 

Yes, an Englishman’s house is his castle; and, 
if it be moated round by love as well as law, 
fortified by piety as well as power, held. manned, 
victualled, and defended by principle and inte- 
grity, it is all but impregnable, and defies assault. 
There is a good deal of responsibility attaching 
to the office of porter to the castle. Whenever 
such mischief-makers as anger, jealousy, self- 
will, get fairly over the drawbridge and through 
the portals, home loses much of its inner attrac- 
tions, and its turrets are dismounted of many 
protective guns. The watchman should have 
strict orders to keep out of the castle all 
suspicious characters. Pride with the unbending 
neck, Falsehood with a double meaning in his 
cunning eye, Slander with the aspish poison on 
his tongue, Hate with scowling brow; these, 
with many other villains of the baser sort, are 
ruthless burglars, whose object is to sack the 
castle of its chiefest treasures, and with their 
brother bandits to hold riotous revel within the 
precincts they invade. Bring out the retainers, 
archers, men-at-arms, with hanger, hauberk, or 
crossbow. Drive them into the castle moat, 
und say, “ Traitors, get you gone!” The old 
English proverb says, “The devil goes away 
where the door’s fast,” and, as he’s an “ un- 
canny ” guest in any man’s castle, it’s as well, as 
far as he is concerned, to drop the portcullis, 
lift the drawbridge, and give the evil varlet 
permission to occupy an outside place. 

On the other hand, there are guests whose 
constant presence in the castle adds largely to 
its strength and safety, and to the happiness of 
the iudwellers. Here comes Honesty with clean 
hands, Truth with the lifted brow, Content with 
cheerful mien, Love with the gentle voice, 
Sincerity with the clear transparent eye, Peace 
with a heaven-born smile upon his face. What 
ho, there, ye laggard henchmen! drop the 


bridge! fling wide the gate! who welcomes 
these is entertaining angels unawares ! 

“The Englishman’s house is his castle.” “ At 
home I’m king,” says the old proverb. Then 
see to it that, in your royal power, every lurking 
enemy to home peace is flung over the battle- 
ments, and that your government is the law of 
right, of gentleness, and love. If the proverb 
just quoted is true, then the lady of the castle 
may say, ‘‘ At home I’m queen,” and, according to 
all the knightly chivalry, this means most of all. 

There is an epitaph in a certain churchyard 
which runs as follows: “She always made 
home happy.” ‘This was the loving record of 
her aged husband after sixty years of wedded 
life. “Where is your home?” said one, 
questioning a child. ‘ Where my mother is,” 
was the answer—both beautiful and true. In 
the old feudal days of castles, moats, barons, 
and retainers, a belief in magic was part and 
parcel of that medizeval state of things. Well, 
in the “ Englishman’s house,” which is his 
“castle,” there is still faith in witchcraft; and 
never necromantic spell or wizard’s wand of old 
could work the wonders which are wrought by 
the magic charms of a wise, good wife and 
mother; and never subtle bonds were meshed 
by witch or fairy to equal the captivating web 
woven round a household by a mother’s love. 

* An Englishman’s house is his castle.” Yes, 
but it will be captured some day. Strong as it 
is, there is one battering ram that will bring 
down its walls with a crash; one potent foot- 
step that defies either moat, portcullis, bolt or 
bar. Death wil/ enter, and the lordliest castle- 
owner may not say him nay. What then ¢ 
Make a welcome Guest of the Omnipotent 
Death-slayer. Jesus Christ left the unknown 
splendours of the skies in order that He might 
cross earthly thresholds, and with stretched-out 
hands bestow a benediction on every family, 
and cause the chiefest blessing to brood by 
every hearthstone. “Behold, I stand at the 
door and knock; if any man hear My voice, and 
will open the door, I will come in to him and 
will sup with him, and he with Me.” That will 
be a happy time when the Guest of the Bethany 
household has the place of honour at every 
fireside. Those who make Him welcome here 
will one day be made welcome yonder, when at 
the door of the ‘‘ house of many mansions,” He 
says: “Come, ye blessed of My Father, inherit 
the kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world.” 

“ Go fearless, then, my soul, with God 

Into another room ; 

Thou, who hast walkéd with Him here, 
Go see thy God at home. 

My dearest friends they dwell above— 
Them will I go to see; 

And all my friends in Christ below 
Will soon come after me.”’ 

J. Jackson WRAY. 
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BY WILLIAM J. LACEY, AUTHOR OF “GIDEON HOOLE’S SECRET,” “THE CAPTAINS PLOT, ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 






OWEVER “horsey ” 
the name might 
sound, and however 
intimate (or the re- 
verse) might be its 
owner's acquain- 
tance with those mnys- 
teries of paddock and 
post which are ca- 
vaire to the multi- 


James Peterscraft — was no racer. 

The methodical, hum-drum regularity, with 
which he daily filed accounts and signed “ Mills 
& Co., per J. T. P.,” at the feet of numberless 
memoranda forms, would alone have sufficed to 
prove that. If further testimony was called for, 
it was to be found in the man’s air, and gait, 
and speech, 

Thirty years of a city clerkship had ground 
and wrinkled Peterscraft into a weird unison with 
the rest of the office fittings. He was bent and 
shrivelled, like the over-weighted desk at which, 
during so many hours, he stood. He was ap- 
parently as age-discoloured, and knock-inden- 
tured, as the worn cabinet that faced him. He 
was spare as the office fire in winter, and as 
habitually threadbare as the looped curtains at 
the little third-storey window. 

The whirl and madness, the multitudinous, 
loud-lunged life of an English racecourse, were 
not ideas to associate with the deferential fac- 
totum, who inquired as to his visitors’ errands, 
and if need were, opened the baize-panelled door 
of his master’s snuggery. 

Year in, year out, James Peterscraft had 
served, since boyhood, the same firm of factors, 
in the same dingy, but sufficient rooms, and 
with the same undeviating exactness. the same 
obedience, the same bland smile. He was as 
truly a record of the firm’s transactions, as the 
dusty ledger tomes piled aloft ; certainly was a 
far handier one. He had grown grey, side by 
side, with his master,—grey, but not wealthy, 
—and now, at fifty, encountered in his warped 
glass, the bony, heart-chilling apparition, which 
the world calls old age. 

Thompson Mills, the clerk’s employer (the Co. 
had been a phantom for years) was old, too. 


tude, Peterscraft — 


But the oil of his fellow’s homage, the cotton 
wool of fortune and power had, it is to be pre- 
sumed, kept him both bright and supple, in fit 
condition to grace with his presence the annual 
banquet of his company, and to discountenance 
in his own portly person, the absurd hints he 
sometimes received concerning hard times, and 
the galling pressure of narrow salaries. 

He was round, and short, and bristling with 
dignity—as became a possible alderman of the 
future. He mounted the winding, old fashioned 
staircase, at ten precisely, each week-day morn- 
ing, with a measured and rhythmic tread, which 
ought surely to have sounded as sweetest music in 
the ears of his warehouse packers. Did he not 
pay their wages, overtime and all, to the very 
penny? Did he not care for their moral welfare 
by a rigorous supervision, by the instant dis- 
missal of idlers, drunkards, and other delin- 
quents, once discovered? Verily, if gratitude 
were not deserved for these things, that quality 
was the myth some cynics styled it ! 

On this particular May morning—chilly with 
the fag-end of a frost—the magnate, for a 
marvel, was late. Already one or two of the 
earlier city birds had called to no purpose. 

“Early rising must really be going out of 
fashion, Peterscraft, as my governor says,” said 
one of these habitués, seeking an interview; * | 
never knew Thompson Mills so late before, | 
think.” 

“No,” said James, bowing him out, with a 
smile of meek perturbation ;—* no, sir, very rare, 
very rare, indeed !” 

Kleven a.m., and the appearance on the scene 
of no master struck the clerk as a most singular 
conjunction of circumstances. It was the 
nearest approach to a mystery he had met with 
for years. What could be the matter? He took 
off his spectacles, wiped them with the end of 
his frayed handkerchief, and, replacing them, 
essayed from his high seat the impossible feat of 
seeing round a corner. He explored the council- 
chamber of the absent ruler in search of a clue, 
and even descended into the cavernous regions 
below,—picking his path heedfully through the 
maze of crates, of bundles, or of newly packed 
bales, toand from the foreman. That worthy— 
like himself—knew nothing that could cast light 
on the problem. All was in vain. And then, 
by a curious process of ratiocination, he drew 
from this unusual occurrence a conclusion as to 
his own defrauded rights. He fell into a gloomy 
and rebellious soliloquy :— 

“Am not I—James Peterscraft—one of the 
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main props of this establishment? ” he inquired; 
“don’t I, plainly enough, have to watch and to 
wait, and to keep business going in proper con- 
formity to the clock! and what do I get for it 
all? Hav’n’t all the best years of my life gone 
in an ill-requited service, in making another 
man’s fortune at the cost of my own! To be 
sure they have! The very veins of this concern 
are fed with James Peterscraft’s life-blood; and 
he’s thought nothing of into the bargain.” 

Moreover, home troubles arose before him, and 
intensified his despondency. 

“Then there’s Sophy,” he went on, still 
addressing himself, or an imaginary listener;— 
““my only child, my darling, my all, the very 
image of her dead mother, bless her! Sophy’s 
growing blinder every day. She don’t complain 
much, not she; but I can tell she feels, as it’s 
natural she should. Blindness is an awful 
prison-house to be shut into. Money might yet 
save her. But how am I either to save or win it?” 

Peterscraft’s eyes grew moist, an alien, hectic 
colour played in the parched hollows of his 
cheeks as he thought on these things, and drifted 
towards the Rubicon of a resolution. 

A step, the step he knew, echoed without, the 
handle of the door groaned with the sudden 
wrench it received. In another second his 
master faced him. 

* Well, Peterscraft, wondering what had hap- 
pened, I suppose?” said the new-comer, between 
the gasps necessitated by his rapid ascent, and 
noting, asa novelty, the old clerk’s agitation. 

“ Ye-es, sir,” said he, taken somewhat aback. 

* Certainly! An accident, that’s what it was. 
Those confounded cabmen are always drunk or 
careless. Train was late at Waterloo and my 
regular man gone, the fool! I had to pick 
another up, and he drove by a most blundering 
route straight to smash. Ran into a dray, 
pitched me out, and my son, too—he was coming 
up to town with me. It was the narrowest escape 
you can imagine of killing us both. The 
scoundrel broke his own arm, or I’d have given 
him into custody. My son—mere child and 
very delicate, you know—was stunned and 
seriously injured. He had to be carried into 
some neighbouring cottage and there left— 
doctor wouldn’t let him be moved. [ve sent a 
nurse; and telegraphed home for assistance, 
besides. It’s a marvel it wasn’t fatal out and out.” 

“IT am very sorry, sir; I hope he'll soon 
recover.” 

«The physician thinks he will. A girl swung 
the poor boy from under the wheel just in time 
to save him from being run over after the fall; 
a second more and the driver—the scamp !— 
would have been guilty of murder, in fact, if 
not in law.” 

The time was scarcely an auspicious one for 
the clerk’s meditated raid, and he proceeded, after 
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a few more sentences of sympathy, to devote 
himself with conscious diligence to the suspended 
tasks of the hour. 

“* Buckleboy’s been in!” he said; “he wanted 
to know the prices of that last Paris consign- 
ment, and the difference of rates in the 
interval.” 

“Ah; we go soft and sure there. We can 
make a good thing of that matter between us,— 
play the game well;” answered the Mammon- 
worshipper, blandly. 

Away down the lightning-rod of gold ran the 
minacious electricity. The merchant’s brow 
cleared, the palms of his hands sought each other 
out for a congratulatory rub. Thompson Mills 
was himself again. The day passed, and, alas! 
for his servant’s suit,—he was himself also when 
evening came. 

“Sir!” said the old man, with a deferential 
doggedness in his air ‘that would have done 
credit to a Chinese ambassador; ‘“ Sir,—Mr. 
Mills,—I want a word with you, please, before 
you go, if you can spare the time ?” 

The hand that grasped the pen was white 
with nervousness, and the corners of the speaker’s 
mouth twitched painfully. 

“Eh? What’s amiss, Peterscraft ?” inquired 
his hearer, halting sharply by the desk, and 
drawing on his gloves. For a moment there 
was silence. 

“Thirty years, Mr. Mills, I’ve served your 
dead brother and you; at least, thirty years come 
August.” 

“Well!” 

“And I’ve never grumbled, I'll say that for 
myself. But times have changed, altered badly 
for the poor man, and what would keep a home 
over his head twenty or thirty years ago, won’t 
now. Besides, I’ve a child at home whose eyes 
are going ”’—(his own were dim with tears)— 
“unless the best advice and change can be 
procured. And I’ve not been able to save a 
penny. I have no money!” 

“What is this all coming to? Get to the point 
of the argument quickly.” 

“T will, sir; seventy pounds a year is not 
much; can’t you give mea rise in my salary?” 

The revelation was made now, the stake 
thrown. In much trepidation the seedy, sad- 
voiced employé waited for the issue. In what 
would have passed on any stage as a good 
counterfeit of astonishment, the merchant 
arched his forehead and gathered up his features 
into an incredulous smile. 

“T can hardly believe my ears,” he said; 
“why, Peterscraft, | should have thought you 
would have known that my men’s salaries are 
regulated in all cases,—in a// cases,—by the great 
law of supply and demand, which is very 
reasonable and just in the bargain. I could get 
dozens of clerks to step into your shoes at the 
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same figure, glad of the chance. Aye, and 
young men, too.” 

A noticeable emphasis was laid upon the last 
of these harsh sentences. Peterscraft winced 
at it. 

“ But— but—old service should count for 
something,” he said, “and,” with a suppressed 
groan; “my Sophy.” 

“Come, come, no sentimentalism,” enunciated 
the other ; “ that won’t help you, we are here to 
deal with prose and facts. It’s my opinion, has 
been so for a long period, that people of your class 
have no business tomarry. It is that improvidence 
that causes nine-tenths of the poverty, the 
pauperism which taxes us so heavily.” 

Thompson Mills was waxing indignant as he 
expounded his pet theory and saw no adhesion to 
its truth cross the countenance of his adversary. 

* Tt’s not likely that [ can make an exception 
in your case more than in another man’s,” he 
added; “last week I dismissed two of the best 
counter-hands for trying: to persuade the packers 
that they were under-paid. [’ll have no mutiny 
on board my ship. Perhaps it’s some of their 
rubbish that has infected you.” 

“ No, sir, no! I had been thinking of it for 
long, I assure you ; no one else had anything to 
do with the matter.” 

“ A pity, then, your thinking did not lead to 
better results, to sounder views, and so have 
saved disturbance,” said the master, severely, 
buttoning his coat and adjusting his side-pockets 
with the evident feeling of having made a final 
point. 

“Tf, however, you can better yourself in any 
way—by a shift, I mean—you are, of course, 
at perfect liberty to do so, Peterscraft, and I[’ll 
give you the best of characters.” With that 
Mr. Mills crossed the threshold. 

It was a great concession, surely! But the 
spirits of the aged clerk did not appear to rise in 
any preceptible ratio. He sank wearily down 
again upon his seat—shiny with much use and 
hard as his employer’s heart—and listened to the 
jaunty foot-fall dying away in the distance. 

“No chance,” he groaned,—‘ no chance, 
altogether defeated ! H7s child must be saved at 
all costs, mine may die, or worse.” In the great 
bitterness he bowed his head into his hands, and, 
I fear, muttered an imprecation as vain as it was 
deep. 

Dry-eyed he rose anew and set his room in 
order for the night’s calm. Documents were 
bracketed, circulars folded, waiting orders duly 
ensconsed on the rack, letters addressed and 
despatched for the midnight mail, and then he 
gave a final glance around, took his weather- 
beaten hat, locked up, delivered the key to the 
housekeeper, and departed to his own home. 

Many a crowded omnibus he passed, or 
suffered to pass him, as he threaded his way 


swiftly down Cannon Street. Smoking, laughing, 


chatting, his contemporaries were journeying 
in ease from out the city precincts. It was 
Peterscraft’s lot to walk, and to hold com- 
mune with despair for each step of his lonely 
path. 

Lives as blank and hearts as sad are in our 
midst daily. We, too, ride by and smile (who 
could help it?) at the shambling gait, the dark- 
visaged oddity of those who are our equals (or 
superiors) before the angels. 


CHAPTER II. 


A DINGY room, in a dingy house, in a dingy 
street. Faded furniture, few ornaments, few hints 
of any luxury, a slender meal laid out on a 
spotless cloth, a steaming urn, and a tall, fair 
girl drawing her father’s chair to the fire to face 
it. These were the familiar sights that brought 
a gleam of transient colour upon the sallow 
cheeks of James Peterscraft. He took the care- 
fully-adjusted chair with a bright “ Well done, 
Sophy,” and began to discuss the good things 
before him in a mood tinctured with less 
bitterness. Nevertheless, the lapse of a few 
moments brought back his trouble. 

Away in the open country the sun was 
embattling the west with broad shafts of crim- 
son; and even here the smoke-pall had lifted 
for a space, and gleams of gold flashed on a 
thousand windows. ‘The broad stream of mellow 
light swept away the shadows and threw into a 
clear-cut relief the slight, but womanly figure of 
the old clerk’s daughter. 

She was “fair to see,” an only child, a dead 
wife’s legacy; and yet the revelation stung him 
and dashed aloes into the cup from which he 
quaffed. The girl was lithe and graceful. But 
about each movement hung an uncertainty that 
was ominous and sad. The expression on her 
face was both sweet and placid; but in its very 
calm lurked the suspicion of despair. Dark 
tresses were flowing loose round shoulders 
curving into beauty; her brow was high and 
clear, her complexion had entered a league with 
Nature and wore that lady’s roses ; her eyes,— 
ah! there was the distress, there the flaw, there 
the threatening clouds of misery hung! The 
sight of one eye was entirely gone, and that of 
its fellow was grievously impaired. 

“What do you think I’ve had the insolence 
to do to-day, Sophy ?”’ the parent asked, with a 
tremour in his voice, that hovered on the con- 
fines of both anger and grief. 

* How can [ tell, or even guess, father?” 

“A very audacious thing.” 

Sophy made no attempt to solve the puzzle 
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thus propounded, but quietly waited for the 

explanation. It soon arrived. 

“Ask for more money, for a rise in my 
salary.” 

* And Mr. Mills ¢” 

“Said ‘No,’ pretty plainly. I may go first 
it seems ; leave my place after thirty years’ work 
as hard as any slave’s—after thirty years !” 

“Don’t fret, father; we have managed yet 
awhile, and shall still. Never fear; God is 
overhead.” 

“But you—your eyes!” They were lifted 
up to him—blue, and with those awful films 
therein. 

Sophy ignored the speech. She did not care 
to talk of her own hopeless misfortune. “ I, too, 
have a story to tell,” she said; “1 have had an 
adventure. Look here!” And lifting an up- 
turned shell from off the mantel-piece the 
maiden showed the familiar glitter of gold. A 
solitary sovereign glistened on the pearly sur- 
face she held. 

“ Dear me !”’ the old man cried in his aston- 
ishment ; “that won’t go far, ’tis true; but 
how did you get it?” 

“Quite unexpectedly, you may be sure. I 
think no good fortune ever comes to us for 
watching for it. There was an accident in our 
street just as I was coming back from Winks’s 
Stores after breakfast. A cab ran into a 
brewer’s dray and overturned, and I managed 
somehow to save a boy’s life, at least folks said 
so. You see my eyes are of some use still.” 

“Is that where the money came from, then ?” 

“Yes; the child’s father put it in my hand. 
Really, I didn’t want paying for such a thing 
as that.” 

“Thompson Mills, I’ll warrant!” ejaculated 
the listener, his pallid cheeks gleaming again 
with pride in his daughter, and with surprise 
at her narrative. 

“J didn’t know him in the least, and he 
didn’t tell me who he was,” replied Sophy, 
simply. 

“That was he, though, beyond a doubt. 
he ask your name ?” 

“he.” 

“The boy, his son, is left somewhere about 
this district, isn’t he ? Too ill to be moved !” 

“ At No. 60; over the road. I heard a little 
while ago that his aunt had come up, and 
they’ve sent a nurse, 100.” 

“*Wouldn’t have made any difference, I ex- 
pect, if he had have known everything,” mut- 
tered the clerk under his breath; “he’s a 
downright hard nail, is Thompson Mills.” 

Very little further was said that night respect- 
ing either of the two events which had stirred 
the stagnant waters of their lives and rendered 
that day so memorable. Tea over, and its 
service cleared away, the old man set to work 
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upon the ink-bespattered Z'elegraph which he 
was permitted daily to bring home with him 
as the spoils of his office. In a dry, monoto- 
nous tone he read to Sophy how the Queen had 
held a Drawing-Room; how the troubles of 
Republican France threatened an upheaval once 
more; how one, Elias Tocksby, had been fined 
five shillings for assaulting a publican; and 
another, John Beale, ten for wilfully damaging 
conservatories. ‘This procedure was regular and 
pleasant, and quite a matter of course. 

Hours passed and night fell. Unlike many 
denizens of the great city, the Peterscrafts 
were used to a comparatively early retirement. 
They—the poor father and daughter, all in all 
to each other—exchanged their good-night kiss 
and sought their respective rooms; to prepare 
by rest for another day’s toil and anxiety. 

But James Peterscraft could not sleep. The 
bitterness of his vain appeal, the excitement in 
one way or another of the past twelve hours, 
the pangs every remembrance of Sophy and of 
Sophy’s affliction gave to his tender spirit, 
combined to keep him awake. In those long, 
weary watches, he went over again every phase 
of his recent history. Once he had invested 
sixty pounds—ten years’ petty savings—in a 
bubble company which promised magnificent 
dividends. He had lost the whole, and now re- 
proached himself anew with his folly. He 
thought of his dead wife and the all too short 
romance of his youth. 

Suddenly his troubled meditations were 
broken in upon by an external sound. It was 
a noise in the street—the ominous cry of 
“ Fire !” Genet 

Was it a false alarm, or a distant «ne, of no 
very direct significance? He lay an. listened, 
eagerly, and with some trepidation. 

“Fire!—Fire!”” The shouts grew louder 
and in varied voices. By and by there was the 
rattle of an engine over the street stones; and 
it seemed to halt not very far away. Pciers- 
craft began to be conscious, too, of a flickering, 
lurid light on the curtains of his window. le 
scrambled out of bed and drew aside the blind. 
It was as he feared. The conflagration was in 
Rochester Street; not on the same side as his 
own dwelling, but very near, all the same. 
And !—surely, that must be No. 60? Yes, he 
knew it now. Thompson Mills had left his 
injured child there, Sophy said. 

Hastily the old man dressed himself. He 
stole on tip-toe into his daughter’s chamber at 
the back. The girl was fast asleep; with a look 
of chastened, ethereal happiness on her face 
which reminded him of her mother, as she lay 
before him one sad day with life’s fitful fever 

for ever overpast. Peterscraft stooped and 
imprinted a light kiss on Sophy’s forehead. 
Even that action failed to awake her. Then, 
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with equal caution, as regarded noise, he picked 
his way to the staircase, crept down it, took his 
hat from the rack, and so proceeded into the 
street. 

Who, that has once seen a London fire, on 
even the smallest scale, in the poorest thorough- 
fare, will ever forget it? The noise, the 
bustle, the confusion! The shouting police- 
men, the toiling members of the Red Brigade, 
the excited on-lookers, the panting engine ! 
All make up a picture which it is impossible 
adequately to transfer either to canvas or to 
type columns. 

“Seems well alight?” said Peterscraft to the 
first bystander he ran against. 

“Yes, blazing like furies. Must have caught 
a long while before anybody found it out.” 

“*So much the worse.” 

“ Decidedly. And it appears to be the 
interior that the fire has gripped most hold of.” 

But the clerk had passed on and did not 
catch the words. The house was, indeed, fully 
attacked by its relentless foe. From every 
window and aperture of any kind the flames 
glared and spouted. With defiant hisses they 
resented the watery onslaught of the firemen. 
Volumes of dense, black smoke whirled away 
into the clear summer sky, or powdered into the 
faces of the crowd. 

* We shall never get them out alive, I fear,” 
cried the leading fireman, in dismay, beaten 
back from the first-floor window. 

“Who?” asked Peterscraft, at his elbow; 
‘“‘aren’t the people out, then ?” 

“No, not all. The master and his wife have 
escaped; but there’s a ni rse and a sick child, 
they tell us, up in that rocin in the corner, cut 
off by the blazing staircase.” 

“That is terrible! Can no one reach them?” 

Peterscraft was speaking through white, 
strained lips, with a wild gleam in his eyes. 

“Tt is impossible. I have tried it twice, and 
so has Gryles, the next man of our corps. And 
after all, it might be useless, they are very likely 
suffocated by this time, poor creatures !” 

“T’ll venture,” cried the old clerk, hoarsely; 
“T’ll fight my way through, somehow.” 

“You!” The fireman stared aghast at the 
pale, wrinkled, resolute face, working with some 
incomprehensible emotion. “You! ‘tis next 
door to certain death, man.”’ 

Peterscraft ignored the warning—his answer 
was enigmatical; “Tell Thompson Mills I did it 
for Sophy; don’t forget that !” he cried, with a 
great, passionate sob. 

“You’re mad !” 

But Peterscraft was gone. He had plunged 
into the smoke wreaths, crossed the hot thres- 
hold, and was already battling with the red 
tongues of flame that claimed almost complete 
possession. 


WON. 


Those of the crowd who saw, held their 
breath in horrified amazement. Some whispered 
the word “ suicide.” 

“Not it,” replied the fireman. ‘“ Risky as the 
business is—and, probably, he’ll never come out 
again—there’s some sort of method in his mad- 
ness, I’m pretty sure; some girl, some ‘ Sophy,’ 
in the question.” 

“His daughter!” corroborated a bystander. 
But the speaker had no clue, any the more to 
the wild deed. 

A weird silence of expectancy fell on the 
group; a silence which gave renewed prominence 
to the crackle of burning timbers and fiendish 
hiss of struggling, wrestling elements. 

How necks were craned upwards! How 
anxiously, fearfully, dozens of pairs of eyes were 
fixed upon the distant casement—beyond the 
reach of fire-escape—whereat the brave adven- 
turer must shortly show himself, if he had 
escaped the fiery onslaught alive! Would he 
succeed or fail in his perilous, self-allotted task? 

That was the question everyone was asking. 
Most of the spectators gave the foolhardy clerk 
over to the destroyer, in their own minds, from 
the very first. Long, anxious minutes went by. 
Then the breeze cleared the north front, fora 
second or two, of the troublesome, tantalising 
vapour clouds and revealed a man’s form plainly 
enough at the corner window. 

An impulsive, deafening cheer went up. 
More than one tear of joy was shed by the 
female members of the throng. 


CHAPTER III. 


“Now, then, quick! Come this way with the 
blankets,” shouted the captain of the firemen. 
Speedily the arms of a dozen strong helpers were 
stretching out the protecting cloth. 

“Ready! Throw them out and then jump 
yourself, before the smoke comes up again,” 
cried the leader at the top of his voice to 
Peterscraft. Did the clerk hear? Yes. 

First a light thud, and then a heavy one, 
announced that both child and nurse were 
saved. They were both insensible from the 
stifling heat and vapour, and were quickly 
removed to a neighbouring boot-shop. Then 
it was Peterscraft’s turn. A thick, grey cloud 
had once again blotted out all view of the 
fateful window. The fire-escape men had to 
wait, and the crowd once more held its breath. 

Crash !—a ceiling, probably, had fallen in. 
Eagerly the strained eyes sought the far off 
casement. A momentary glimpse proved that 
Peterscraft was still there, awaiting his oppor- 
tunity, and many fears were relieved by the 
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sight. But the danger was imminent; now the 
building had once begun to give way, disaster 
would be certain to follow disaster. Each flying 
moment intensified the solitary occupant’s peril. 

At last the chance came. There was a leap 
from the giddy height, and Peterscraft was in 
the hands of admiring friends. 

* An uncommon brave bit o’ work that!” said 
one excited artisan to another. 

“Aye, you're right, the fellow deserves a 
medal, same as the Queen— God bless her!— 
gives to sailors sometimes, as I’ve heard,” 
replied his comrade. 

But already it was more than doubtful whether 
James Peterscraft would even live to be thanked 
by the parents of the boy he had saved, let alone 
to receive an Albert Medal. The poor fellow’s 
spring from the burning house was the last effort 
of a vitality sorely tried, and failing. It was 
a victory in the most literal sense of mind over 
matter. He was terribly scorched and injured, 
and went off at once into a lethargy broken only 
by heavy groans of pain. 

“ Better take him to the hospital, I guess,” 
said a sympathetic policeman, who recognised 
him; “he’ll be better looked after there than he 
could be at home. His daughter’s all he’s got 
belonging to him, and she’s nearly blind.” 

To the accident ward of the nearest infirmary 
the aged clerk was carried. The doctors looked 
exceedingly grave before examination, and yet 
graver afterwards. 

“ He can hardly recover,” said the senior of 
the staff, in a low whisper to his coadjutor, “do 
you think so, Elmslie ?” 


“No; it is a hopeless case,” was the younger 

man’s reply. 
* * * a * * 

It was hours later. The grey troubled dawn 
had given place to a broad flood of May sunshine. 
By Peterscraft’s dainty bed stood two figures, 
both watching the sufferer, both deeply moved. 
The one was his daughter Sophy, the other 
Thompson Mills. 

‘And whatever science can do for your child’s 
eyes, I assure you, solemnly, shall be done. She 
shall be in all respects asa daughter of my own,” 
said Peterscraft’s once harsh employer; “ you 
have taught me the lesson that, whatever our 
rank, workmen, or masters, we are all brothers, 
all have duties one to the other. Never fear for 
your Sophy’s future so far as I can protect it.” 

‘Then, then—I have won. Oh, Lord, I 
thank Thee! Margaret—my wife!” 

The ashen hue of death was on the old clerk’s 
face, but mingling with it was a strange, mystic 
radiance, like the reflected light of the city that 
hath no need of the sun. He softly smiled, 
stretched out a lint-wrapped hand, and sank 
back—dead. 

* * * * * * 

Thompson Mills kept his word. An able 
surgeon was called in to Sophy’s eyes, with good 
results. In the sense of the word nearest to his 
heart Peterscraft had, indeed, won. To-day, some 
eight years afterwards, Sophy is shining as the 
happy mistress of a pleasant suburban home. 
And while she enjoys its comforts she does not 
forget, nor does her husband, the sacrifice which 
saved her from darkness and despair. 
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BY THE 


REV. BURNET, 


I.—THE 


LTHOUGH this is not a 
periodical specially intended 
for Sunday-school teachers, 
there are, probably, many 
of our readers either already 
enlisted in this noble army 
of Christian workers, or who 
may yet be so. Perhaps it 

is nou very long since you joined it, and you may 

be ready to welcome any advice or sympathy 
which experience can supply. Or you have been 
for years faithfully serving in the ranks under 
very unfavourable circumstances, and be con- 
scious that your early zeal and love for the work 
are dying out, while a feeling of languor and 
discouragement is stealing over your spirits. If, 





VICAR OF CRIMPLESHAM-WITH-STRADSETT. 


TEACHER’S OFFICE. 


then, one—who at an early age, as a novice in 
the art of teaching, was left to flounder about in 
its difficulties, and has since acquired a some- 
what varied acquaintance with the work, in town 
and country, amongst schools large and small— 
may offer a few suggestions to his brethren, he 
will be most thankful should they prove of any 
service. For this purpose we will view the teacher 
in his closet, in his study, in his class, in the 
homes of his scholars, and then try to anticipate 
the retrospect in the final day of account. 

It may be well in the present paper to take a 
general review of our position, and to settle in 
our minds the object and aims we should have in 
view. It is always wise in every undertaking to 
make quite sure of our ground. “Give me where 
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I may stand,” said a Grecian philosopher, “and I 
will move the world.” It is so especially in 
every work which affects the spiritual and 
eternal interests of others. What, then, are 
the Sunday School teacher’s calling, responsi- 
bility and prospects ? 

1. Now, possibly some may uot be prepared to 
admit the necessity for a call to this work. 
Many drift into it almost casually without much 
previous thought or special fitness for it. They 
have a friend, a teacher or superintendent, who 
draws a doleful picture of the state of his school, 
the increasing number of scholars, and the 
insufficient supply of teachers, and entreats them 
to come to the rescue. Thus, natural kindness 
of heart is moved, a vague desire to be useful is 
excited, a certain general interest in the welfare 
of the poor children is awakened. So they, who 
have never in their lives given a lesson on any 
subject are induced to apply their “ ’prenticed 
hand” to the unwonted task. That this is no 
unusual case, all that have had much to do with 
Sunday Schools will mournfully admit. They 
often wish it were otherwise, but considering the 
scarcity of duly qualified persons, they cannot 
afford to be too precise or too particular. And 
yet, is not this the chief source of weakness in 
our Sunday School system ? No wonder is it if 
those who have been thus suddenly pressed into 
the service, soon discover their inaptitude, grow 
weary of its monotony, and gradually draw off 
from it, to be succeeded by others even less 
competent. Some, indeed, have bravely battled 
against the first feeling of discouragement, and 
after much blundering and continued failures 
have, at length, become most valuable and 
efficient teachers. Stili, such bright exceptions 
will not affect our conviction that this state of 
things is most deplorable, and ought not to be 
acquiesced in. It is not in this way that men 
enter on any other occupation, secular or religious. 
Soldiers may not enlist themselves in the army, 
or sailors in the navy. The learned professions 
cannot be undertaken without much useful prepa- 
ration and strict inquiry into the qualifications 
of the candidates. Uncertificated masters or 
mistresses are not accepted for our Primary 
Schools, if under state control. In like manner, 
and acting on Scriptural rule, most Christian 
communities proceed with more or less jealous 
care in the selection and appointment of their 
ministers. The Church of England has laid 
down broadly and plainly this principle in her 
23rd Article, that, “ It is not lawful for any man 
to take upon him the office of public preaching or 
ministering the sacraments in the congregation, 
before he be lawfully called and sent, to execute 
the same. And those we ought to judge 
lawfully called and sent, which be chosen 
and called to the work by men who have 
public authority given unto them in the congre- 


gation to call and send ministers into the Lord’s 
vineyard.” 
Nor is this only the almost universal verdict 
of men in all ages and countries. It is also 
repeatedly enjoined by various parts of the Word 
of God. Moses, Joshua, the judges, the prophets, 
priests and kings, in Old Testament times, 
waited for a direct call and commission from 
Jehovah ere they went forth in His Name, and 
ventured to speak or act for Him. The Lord’s 
complaint against the false prophets in Jere- 
miah’s days was this: “I have not sent these 
prophets, yet they ran; I have not spoken to 
them, yet they prophesied.” (Jer. xxiii. 21.) 
Nor is this Divine principle less binding under 
the Christian dispensation. We have the 
highest example of it proposed in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews (vy. 4-5), “No man taketh this 
honour unto himself, but he that is called of 
God, as was Aaron. So also Christ glorified 
not Himself to be made a High Priest; but He 
that said unto Him: Thou art My Son, to-day 
have | begotten Thee.” The practice of the 
Apostles and early Christians, as well as of the 
Church ever since, is in strictest accordance 
with this. The utmost circumspection is urged 
by St. Paul upon Timothy and Titus in the 
designation of elders. With regard to those 
who had not yet heard the Gospel, the apostle 
appeals to this incontrovertible axiom: * How 
shall they preach except they be sent?” 
(Rom. x. 15.) Now, with reference to the 
stated ministry of the Church, few will question 
the propriety and obligation of this rule. But 
is it not fairly applicable to a Sunday School 
teacher? His office is not a life-work, nor 
does it require the devotion of the whole of his 
time and energies. Circumstances may arise 
to divert him from it. Yet is it not a form of 
Christian ministry? May not the germ of the 
modern office—if not the office itself—be traced 
in the list of functions which the various 
members of Christ’s Church discharged in apos- 
tolic times, as given in 1 Cor. xii. 28? Has 
not the commission: “ Feed My lambs,” been 
delivered by Christ Himself, through St. Peter, 
to the whole Church ? and is it not vested, first 
and chiefly, in the ordained pastors, and then 
in their delegates and helpers? If so, is it too 
much to say that this important department 
of service should not be undertaken without a 
call? What, then, we have next to ask, con- 
stitutes a true and lawful call? We hesitate 
not to reply that it should be both inward and 
outward. The Divine Head of the Church, by 
His Spirit, and in His Providence, alone, 
possesses the prerogative of sending forth 
labourers into His harvest. The solemn, search- 
ing question addressed to candidates for the 
oftice of a Deacon in the Church of England, is 
in the fullest agreement with the Divine order: 
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“Do you trust that you are inwardly moved by 
the Holy Spirit to take upon you this office 
and ministration?” Assuredly the same in- 
quiry may be proposed, with less urgency, 

rhaps, but no less reality, to every Sunday 

hool teacher. Has the still small voice of 
the merciful Saviour, who bought you with His 
own blood, sounded into the depths of your 
heart, saying: “ Lovest thou Me?” And with 
a fulness of meaning unfelt before, though with 
trembling distrust of yourself, have you replied: 
“Lord, Thou knowest that I love Thee”? 
Then to you, doubtless, as from the lips of the 
Good Shepherd Himself, has come the charge 
to tend the little ones of His flock. And if, 
upon this, you have been invited to undertake 
it, by the ministers and other officers of His 
Church, you need not doubt, but earnestly 
believe, that He, who has thus moved you to 
the work, and in His Providence appointed you 
to a post in it, will endue you with every 
needful gift and grace, and own and bless your 
efforts. 

Very bright and noble in this respect, as well 
as in others, was the example of Robert Raikes, 
the honoured founder of our British Sunday 
Schools. As he looked round on the throng of 
godless, neglected children, in the streets of 
Gloucester, he sorrowfully said, ‘Can nothing be 
done?” A voice seemed to answer, “ Try.” In the 
strength of God he resolved to try: When his 
benevolent plan was formed in his own mind, 
he was not forgetful of the claims of order and 
authority, but at once took the clergyman of the 
parish into his counsels, and obtained his counten- 
ance and personal assistance. Thus his arduous 
undertaking prospered, until, like the grain 
of mustard seed, it has since grown into a tree, 
fruitful in blessing to succeeding generations. 

2. Is this, then, the true and Scriptural ideal 
of the teacher's office? With what a solemn 
sense of responsibility is it invested! It is a 
good many years ago since the writer, who had 
not been long ordained, had the privilege of 
hearing a most impressive sermon to Sunday 
School teachers from the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, 
who was then rising to the zenith of his fame. 
Widely though he is compelled to differ from 
that singularly gifted and eminently successful 
preacher on some important points, he will 
never forget the thrilling picture that he drew 
of the serious importance of the work, ‘Give 
an account of thy stewardship,” was his appro- 
priate text, and with all his wonted force and 
wealth of illustration, he applied it to his hearers. 
He reminded them that a steward, himself a 
servant, is the ruler over other servants, there- 
fore, doubly accountable; that, in like manner, 
the Christian teacher is responsible, not only for 
his own soul, but for the souls of those committed 
to his charge. And then, with a master hand, 


he depicted the remorse of the unfaithful teacher 
on his dying bed, and in prospect of eternity, 
looking back on lost opportunities, and bewail- 
ing, all too late, his neglected trust. Well 
would it be, if every teacher had that text deeply 
imprinted on his heart and conscience. Then 
the ten or a dozen wayward, thoughtless boys or 
girls, would be seen in their true character as 
immortal beings, redeemed with the blood of 
Christ, already marked as His own with the out- 
ward seal of the New Covenant, and possessed of 
unknown and endless capacities of good or evil 
in this world, as well as of happiness or misery 
in the world to come. On parents indeed lies the 
chief burden of responsibility. But when they 
are indifferent to their own spiritual welfare, 
the trust is, in great measure, transferred to 
those who have undertaken their spiritual 
education. 

Nor, in estimating this responsibility, should 
we forget the present aspect of the educational 
question in our country. Never has Sunday 
School work been fraught with such momentous 
consequences as it is now. The Edneation Act 
of 1870 has been attended with incalculable 
benefit in securing a certain modicum of mental 
and moral training for the rising generation. 
Still it is too evident that it tends to secularise 
our elementary day-schools. We are thankful 
to know that the Bible is more or less read and 
taught, and prayer and praise offered, in most. 
But the margin of time allowed for those 
exercises is very limited, at best. Grants are 
made quite irrespective of religious knowledge, 
while the standard of secular instruction is 
being raised so high and the number of possible 
subjects so multiplied, that the most pious and 
conscientious masters and mistresses cannot 
devote that attention to the basis of all sound 
education which they would wish to do. And 
if those serious defects of the present system 
were not supplemented by thoroughly well- 
worked Sunday Schools, services for the young 
in our churches, Bible-classes, &c., what barriers 
would remain to stay the progress of Secularism 
and Socialism, which threaten to overspread the 
land like a mighty flood? Only let our Sunday 
School teachers rise as one man to the require- 
ments of their position and the exigencies of the 
times: let them realise more than they have yet 
done what they owe their country, the Church 
of Christ, and their God; they may become, not 
only instruments of blessing to their scholars 
individually, but, as a body, they may do very 
much to counteract the dangerous elements 
working in our midst, and to secure the future 
prosperity of England. 

3. This thought leads naturally to our third 
point, which we can now only just touch upon. 
What are the prospects of this work? Most 
things in this age of intense and restless activity 
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are tested by results. Nebulous theories, how- 
ever sublime, or mere routine and perfunctory 
work will not satisfy the public mind. The call 
to labour in the vineyard may be very clear and 
urgent, the sense of responsibility may be very 
deep, and yet the most zealous workers will 
weary of their task, if there be no reasonable 
hope of success. Now it is very certain that in 
such an undertaking we can no more command 
success than can the farmer by the most dili- 
gent and scientific husbandry. In the spiritual, 
as in the material world, ‘“ Paul may plant, 
Apollos water, but God giveth the increase.” 
Yet this should not in the least discourage us. 
Dr. Judson’s memorable answer, when asked, in 
the infancy of Foreign Missions, whether he 
thought the prospects bright of the speedy con- 
version of the heathen, is equally applicable to 
this subject. “They are,” he replied, “ bright 
as the promises of God.” For our great comfort 
let us remember that we have not only the 
general declarations that His word shall not 
return unto Him void, but very special assurance 
of success in sowing the seeds of the Truth in 
the hearts of the young. “It is not the will,” 
said our Lord, “of your Father, which is in 
heaven, that one of these little ones should 
perish.” (Matt. xviii. 14.) He, who, when on 
earth, folded the children so tenderly in His 
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OF STRENGTH. 





arms, though now exalted to the throne of the 
universe, still feels the same loving interest in 
the young. The Holy Spirit is ever waiting to 
own and bless our feeble efforts. 

At the same time, let us ever remember that 
we are dealing with the young, and not expect 
to see the faith of the mature Christian 
exhibited in the mere child. This would be 
unnatural and precocious. Their grasp of 
Divine truths must be at best very incomplete, 
much more so than our own. Most unreal 
and unhealthy would it be for them to express 
their thoughts and feelings on sacred subjects 
in stereotyped phrases. Nothing can be more 
hurtful to the moral growth and _ simplicity, 
which should ever characterise youth, than such 
artificial utterances. If we are permitted to 
discern an increasing love and reverence for 
God’s Word, His Name, His House, His Day, His 
Sacraments, a real struggle against evil habits, 
and evil company, and a steadfast endeavour to 
be kind, just, pure and patient, such signs, like 
the dew on Gideon’s fleece, may assure us that 
the Lord is with us, and that our labour is not 
in vain. In maturer years and in the great 
Harvest Day the wise and persevering spiritual 
husbandman may behold, with eyes purged from 
unbelief, pride, selfishness and sin, yet richer 
fruits of his toil. 


OF PTRENGTH, 


! would write— 


HERE are three lessons ! 
Three words, as with a burning pen, 


In tracings of eternal light, 
Upon the hearts of men. 


Have Hope! Though clouds environ round, 
And Gladness hides her face in scorn, 

Put thou the shadow from thy brow— 
No night but hath its morn. 


Have Faith! Where’er thy bark is driven— 
The calm’s disport, the tempest’s mirth— 
Know this: God rules the hosts of heaven, 





Have Love! 


The inhabitants of earth. 


Not love alone for one: 





But man, as man, thy brothers call; 
And scatter, like the circling sun, 


Thy charities on all. 


Thus ’grave these lessons on thy soul— 

Hope, Faith, and Love—and thou shalt find 
Strength when life’s surges rudest roll, 

Light when thou else wert blind. 





SCHILLER. 
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PAsTLe PoNNELL : 


A TALE OF 
BY MRS. 


CHAPTER III. 


‘*T am not coy, and plainly now to speak 
(When ought but plainness should be less than just), 
I cannot be your wife.” —VAN ARTEVELDE. 


T was “the first mild day in 
March,” which had blustered on 
in its old-fashioned way, very 
nearly to the end, when some 
breath from its gentler successor 

seemed to meet and mollify its 

vigour. 

Lately, Honora had observed that her 
father appeared dull and out of spirits, 
and often abstracted in manner; but, 

unusual as were these symptoms, she could not 
see any signs of indisposition to account for 
them. Some mental disquietude there must 
surely be, and very gradually it dawned on her 
that pecuniary matters might be the cause of it. 
She had good grounds for this apprehension. 
The farming stock about the place had slowly 
dwindled away; and though inside the house the 
same number of domestics was maintained, out- 
side and in the garden there seemed to be no 
one to do anything. After the last gardener 
left because he considered himself underpaid, 
no other had been engaged. The old coachman, 
Timothy, filled the gap in a very inefficient 
manner. Then many necessary repairs both in 
the house and outside were from time to time 
neglected, until ‘there seemed to have grown 
up a tacit understanding that things were to 
be left as they were. 

The confidence with which The O’Donnell 
treated his daughter did not extend to his 
pecuniary affairs. Her own requirements were 
always liberally met, and her orders as lady of 
the house executed. Practically, she knew no 
more, but she was becoming convinced that 
behind all the liberality to herself lay difficulty 
and embarrassment. Doubtless it was from a 
kindly wish to spare Honora anxiety, that her 
father, consulting her on all other subjects, 
concealed from her the liabilities that were 
gradually hemming him in. Experience, how- 
ever, shows that such kindness is generally 
mistaken; and that, in most cases, itis better for 
those whose feelings and interests are alike, to 
share each other’s burdens, too. How often the 
final adjustment falls suddenly on those least 
able to bear it, and who are rendered less so by 


being unprepared! 


IRELAND IN 


1798. 
GREGG. 


On this bright spring day, it was easy to 
banish painful thoughts. Larks were singing, 
and bees were gathering propolis from gummy 
buds, for the days of honey were hardly come. 
Among the tree-tops the rooks were comparing 
notes about their nests, and complaining how 
the late sowing of the corn had inconvenienced 
them. From burrow to burrow the rabbits ran, 
telling each other that the grass had really begun 
to grow; and down the glen came Honora, carry- 
ing a little basket full of wild flowers. 

“No, Rory, down!” she said, for her great 
dog was walking with her, and begging for the 
basket, as he liked something to carry. ‘“ Here, 
take this,” and she plucked a hazel-wand; “I 
cannot let you scatter the primroses.” 

And so, on to the house, the front door of 
which was open. Emptying the basket on a 
black oak table that stood in the middle of the 
hall, she began to sort the flowers, and fill with 
them some glasses and little dishes of old blue 
china—wild violets and primroses, wood sorrel 
with its trefoil leaf of vivid green, sprays of the 
tasselled larch, and mosses, with their woodland 
scent and varied forms. While she was arrang- 
ing them, the sound of horse’s hoofs on the 
gravel made her look up and listen. Another 
minute, and a horseman reined in his steed 
before the door, which still stood wide open, 
and prepared to alight. It could not be said 
that “he lightly leaped from the saddle down,” 
for he was tall and large; wherefore, he swung 
himself off with some deliberation, and fastened 
his bridle rein to the iron railings. As he turned 
to go up the steps, Honora, for the first time, 
and rather to her astonishment, recognised 
Mr. McIver. 

His appearance was not unfamiliar to her; 
but, generally, he was dressed in “ hodden grey,” 
as became a man whose calling—useful and 
honourable alike—lay much among his _brick- 
fields, his mills, and farm. Now a coat of claret- 
coloured cloth, its square skirts stiffened, as the 
fashion was, sat well upon his stalwart frame. 
Long, bright, black boots, tight fitting at the 


ankle, covered his strongly made limbs, meeting’ 


that part of his attire which in these days would 
be called “‘ knickerbockers.” A pale buff waist- 
coat, with flaps descending to the hips and well 
embroidered; a ruffled shirt and snowy cambric 
neckerchief, all made up an ensemble, such 


as Mr. McIver had seldom shown before. Nor | 


should there be omitted, in describing him, the 
thick, broad ribbon, from which there hung at 
his side a bunch of seals, that might have 
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rivalled those the great Lord Keeper wore, 
leading the way before the maiden Queen. 
Honora advanced to meet Mr. Mclver, 
wondering at his unusually well got-up appear- 
ance, no less than at his presence, as morning 
calls were not included in his ordinary routine. 
True, he did come occasionally to see her 
father; but this, she had always understood, 
was on business, and such visits were made 
early in the day, before Mr. O'Donnell was 
likely to be out, in fact, so early, that some- 
times he had not left the breakfast table; and, 
with others who came on business, McIver was, 
on these occasions, received in Mr. O’Donnell’s 
private room, called in the house, “ the office.” 
Latterly, Honora had several times thought 
that her father was dull and absent-minded 
after McIver had given him a call. Once, 
especially, only a few days before; and, in 
the evening, when she was bidding her father 
good-night, and lavishing her usual fond 
caresses upon him, she saw that he was over- 
come, almost to tears. But why this should 
be, or why he should look so sadly at her, she 


could not conceive; and when she inquired, | 


his agitation hushed her words. 

Here was McIver now, in the afternoon, and 
dressed as if he were going to dine with the 
Bishop, or with my Lord, the Marquis of 
L As she gave him her hand, she would 
have asked him if ne wished to see her father, 
but the words died on her lips; for she felt this 
visit was not to him; and so, without betraying 
the astonishment that she felt, she made some 
slight remark about her occupation, and invited 
him in. 

*[ wonder you trouble yourself with those 
things ?” said Melver, pointing disdainfully to 
the table, as he wished her good morning; 
“they are nothing but weeds.” 

“Oh, I love the wild flowers most of any,” 
said Honora; and, bending over the table, she 
lightly swept them into a heap, before turning 
to lead him to the drawing-room. 

Just then, through the fanlight over the 
wide, old door of Castle Donnell, the sun shone 
in, and his rays fell suddenly on Honora’s 
bended head and turned to gold the rich braids 
of hair that lay upon it, and spread around 
her and her flowers a flood of light. The dark 
oak-panelled walls framed a living picture. The 
effect was one a painter would have loved to 
catch. 

McIver saw it; but “a primrose on a river’s 
brim” was to him—a weed; and a combina- 
tion of the old-world surroundings, sunlight, 
flowers, and a fair, noble-looking girl with 
golden hair, dressed in a morning robe of soft 
nankeen, with old lace lying round her stately 
neck, and in each hand a dish of antique china 
full of violets; all this may have been pictured 





on his eyeballs, but ne inner consciousness 
thrilled to its tenderness and added one more 
picture to her treasures! 

Mr. McIver, as has been said, saw it all, and 
he thought, as he had often thought before, 
what a very handsome girl Miss O’Donnell was; 
but even this impression was almost crowded 
out by a swelling sense of self-importance. 
And yet, when he had followed Honora to the 
drawing-room, and taken the seat she offered 
him, and listened to the polite little recital 
of her morning walk, he felt more confused 
than he ever remembered to have been in his 
life, and quite at a loss for words. 

She had been saying that she “never knew 
the wild flowers to be so long in coming out; 
until lately, she could find only daisies.” 

This was like an inspiration to him; “ You 
don’t mean to say, Miss O’Donnell, that you 
would take the trouble of pulling daisies! Why 
they’re worth nothing at all, and they’re always 
a sign of bad grazing. You'll not fill many 
butter firkins off a daisy hill, as I know by that 
last land I got from your father.” 

He had found his power of speech now, and 
he proceeded, “ You ought to have a green- 
house, Miss O’Donnell, and some fine red 
geraniums. I’ve often thought of putting one 
at the south gable of my house; you see there’d 
be the advantage of the back wall without 
building anything fresh, and if it must have 
some kind of a stove, the kitchen chimney would 
be just at hand to run the flue into.” 

He paused, as if for her opinion, and Honora 
murmured something that he might, if he liked, 
consider an assent; so he continued: “I 
suppose you think a bachelor has no need of 
anything of the kind, but that’s just what 
I’ve come to speak to you about. My place, 
Mill Field, requires a mistress. It’s a good 
house, a better one, I can assure you, than this 
old place, and if you would me 

Honora never knew that lunacy could be 
imputed to McIver; she had heard him called a 
clever business man, but now, if she were not 
mistaking him, he surely must be crazy. 

Reaching her hand to the bell-rope, she said, 
“* T will see if my father is at home, [ think he 
must have come in.” 

“Don’t ring,” he said, “I beg you will not 
ring. Your father knows what I am come about; 
in fact, I have his permission, but I am not one 
who hangs long over anything I am going to do. 
If you will accept me for your husband, I’ll make 
you the richest woman in the country side, and 
I’ll engage in writing, to give your father no 
trouble at all about the mortgages that lie 
between him and me.” 

Intense astonishment at these words rendered 
Honora dumb. While he was speaking, she turned 
pale, her lips were parted, and her eyes fixed on 
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Mclver, as he pursued the object which brought 
him there. 

“T’ve been a good friend to your father, not 
long ago, or perhaps you wouldn’t be sitting 
where you are, Miss O'Donnell; but I'll be a 
better one, if you and me come to be united. 
ll promise you then your father’ll never be 
disturbed.” 

As he said the last word, Honora sprang to 
the bell-rope, and with a frantic pull, that was 
enough to snap all cranks and wires, she sent 
a peal through the old house, that brought a 
servant in very quickly. 

“My father, I want my father!” she said, 
quickly, still standing by the bell. One or two 
minutes passed, she thought they must be hours, 
and then O’Donneil entered the room, and before 
he and McIver could exchange salutations, Honor: 
said, “ Father, Mr. McIver says you know what 
he came here about, and that he has your 
permission to speak of it to me. What does it 
all mean? He says you are in his power, and we 
are here only by his permission. Can this be 
true?” 

O’Donnell looked greatly startled, thought a 
moment, and then said, quietly, “There is some 
truth in it; however, matters are not quite so 
extreme as that.” 

“Don’t think I want to press you,” said 
Mclver, “or to make a mean use of what I’ve 
got. You know a man with loose cash must get 
an investment for it; and lately Brownrig wanted 
money, and I bought up his mortgage on this 
place. He would have foreclosed on you if I 
hadn’t.” 

O’Donnell strove hard to hide the surprise and 
astonishment these words caused him, and said, 
but not without a tremor in his voice, “ Of 
course there was no hindrance to your doing so.” 

* Look here, man,” said Mr. McIver, rising, 
‘““T came here in a regular straightforward way, 
to make my proposals to your daughter, and so I 
do it now before you. And I'll leave it to any 
two people who understand business, whether I 
am not offering handsomely. Of course, bash- 
fulness, and all that sort of thing, is all very 
well, but I don’t think Miss O’Donnell need be 
so scared at me. I'll settle back upon herself all 
the mortgages I hold upon your property, and a 
handsome income, too, and I'll bind myself that 
you shall never be disturbed out of the place. 
Now I'll leave it to any two business people, if 
that is not a handsome offer to make to a 
‘tocherless lass,” as we say in Scotland—for, of 


course, I have a right to look for a wife with 


money, having what I have myself.” 

A dead silence followed; they were all stand- 
ing—Honora, with misery written on her face, 
gazing on her father, whose face only expressed 
bewilderment, whilst McIver glanced from one 
to another. 








“‘T was saying, I’m not one who hangs long 
over a thing. I’ve a great liking for you, Miss 
O’Donnell ; I never liked any girl so well ; let’s 
settle this off hand at once; there’s no use in 
being too bashful, and Ill make you a rich 
woman. Will you marry me?” 

“No, Mr. Mclver, I will not!” 

“ You won’t !—and why ?” 

“For reasons too many to name.” 

“'That’s pretty plain, at any rate. Don’t you 
think you’ll change your mind ?” 

“No, and I will not listen to another word on 
the subject.” 

Mr. McIver hastily strode from the room, 
without even a parting bow, and as O’Donnell 
followed him to the door, he muttered angry 
words, then mounting his horse, said aloud, 
“This day’s work may be rued yet !” 

When O’Donnell returned to the room, he 
found Honora standing where he had left her. 

Advancing hastily, she threw her arms round 
his neck, saying,— 

“Father! trust me. Tell me everything. 
Are you in that man’s power, as he said ?”’ 

Her father led her to a couch, and sat down 
beside her, drawing her head down on _ his 
shoulder, and fondly soothing her. 

“Tt is indeed, my love, but too true. I did 
not know until now that he had got hold of the 
mortgage on this place. Mr. Brownrig, who 
held it, has been pressing me to pay it off. I 
could not do it; but I had no idea he meant to 
put it out of his own hands thus.” 

“Did you permit Mr. McIver to ask me what 
he did, father ?” 

“T did: I cannot deny it. He would not take 
a refusal from me, and I knew what your answer 
would be. I did not want to irritate him; but I 
never was so humiliated in all my life,” said 
O’ Donnell, rising, and pacing the room in distress. 

“Don’t vex yourself for that, father. It will 
do me no harm for Mr. McIver to have so 
strangely mistaken himself. I will try and put 
it out of my mind. But, father, what is all this 
about mortgages? I thought you were well off? 
Is your money all gone ?” 

O’Donnell continued to pace the room in 
agitation. 

“Dear father, do tell me exactly how we 
are situated. I am no child, and, I think, no 
coward. Surely you do not suppose me unworthy 
of your confidence ? ” 

These words brought her father again to her 
side, and, soothed by her affectionate fondness, 
he gave her at length the painful confidence she 
sought. 

“T cannot tell you,” he said, “all that it is 
perhaps right now for you to know, without 
going back over many years, and seeming to 
reflect on one whom I deeply loved, and whose 
memory is as dear to me as ever. Do not start, 
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my child! (for he felt the sudden shiver that 
thrilled Honora as she leaned against him.) In 
my own heart, I have never blamed your mother; 
and in speaking of the past I wish to guard 
myself from any appearance of doing so. 

“Young and brilliant, and with all the quali- 
ties that excite the desire for society, and give a 
zest to its enjoyment, it was not strange that life 
in a place like this did not suit her. She knew 
I was rich, and naturally expected the pleasures 
that money can procure. We went to London 
after we were married; she was presented at 
Court, and her magnificent beauty made us for a 
time quite the rage in town. 

“We had a house in St. James’s Square, and 
entertained the first people.” 

He paused, and Honora asked,— 

“Did you live long in London ?” 

“We were there only for two seasons ; but 
that time was as the beginning of sorrows. 
McIver holds the last link of the chain. We 
went far beyond our income, and I had to raise 
capital. Next we went to Bath, and that was 
nearly as bad. The following autumn you were 
born, and the year after we came home.” 

Again he ceased, and this time Honora did not 
speak. After a pause, O’Donnell continued,— 

“You have heard of your mother’s brother, 
Harcourt O’Hara? It is very painful to speak of 
these things to you, but better that you should 
know them from me than perhaps afterwards 
from strangers. The most serious breach in our 
resources was made by him. He was in the 
army—a clever, handsome fellow, idolised by 
women. He ran through everything he could, 
and ruined his father. ‘l'‘hen—but | cannot tell 
you his history—an affair came to light which 
nothing, it seemed, we could do would hush up. 
It was hushed, but at terrible cost to me. His 
father’s means were exhausted. He was my 
wife’s brother, and the same entreaties from her 
would almost have made me do as much for a 
stranger ; but it was too heavy a sacrifice, as I 
think now. 

“In that time of fearful anxiety, all we 
thought of was to avoid the disgrace of his 
exposure. Your poor mother was nearly frantic 
about it ; for, unworthy as he was, he was her 
favourite brother. 

“With regard to profuse expenditure in 
ether directions, I have often blamed myself for 
not keeping a more prudent check upon it. My 
own early experience of life ought to have 
taught me better. For her, poor dear, she 
could not believe in the necessity for it. If 
ever I did attempt a remonstrance, she would 
tell me playfully, that ‘she knew nothing of 
business.’ She yielded so far, however, that, 


after Harcourt’s matter had been hushed up at 
such great cost, we did not go beyond Dublin 
when we left home, for she never liked this place. 


“To me it was as a haven of rest after a life 
of hard work, continual knocking about and 
hurried going hither and thither, under all sorts 
of circumstances. I should have liked to settle 
down and improve the old place. It would have 
been easy for me then to pay the incumbrances 
that were on the estate when I got it.” 

“Did you not do something of the kind, 
father, since I can remember?” 

“Yes; the time I sold the townlands of 
Terman and Dundrum, there was enough left 
then for a very nice property, if it had been 
cleared of debt and improved, as it might have 
been; but that was not to be,” and he sighed. 

*“ Father,” said Honora, “I think I may take 
up my poor mother’s words, and say, ‘I know 
nothing of business;’ but I ought, surely to 
understand our own business; I mean anything 
that concerns our interest or our honour. It 
seems that we owe a great deal of money?” 

O’Donnell gave a mute assent. He could not 
trust himself to speak; his feelings were sud- 
denly touched almost beyond control. There 
was something so pathetic in the fair young 
girl, all new to the knowledge of such burdens, 
quietly assuming their weight. 

“* We.” Ah! she who heaped the load that 
was now to overwhelm them had long lain 
among the quiet tombs of her husband’s kin, 
over where the grass was greening in the spring 
sunshine, round the grey walls of the ruined 
church. 

There were many still living, who could have 
told the history of the short married life of The 
O’Donnell, and most would have given it in 
rather hard words; for, though his wife was a 
pleasant-tempered and amiable woman to her 
own family and to those who knew her well; yet 
to others there was an amount of hauteur about 
her seldom found in well-bred Irish people, and 
more disliked among the Irish than many more 
objectionable qualities are. 

It is sometimes said of people that they are 
too proud to be vain; and if by pride is meant 
the self-respect that keeps those who have it 
from aught derogatory to their noblest and best 
selves, it may be correct; but a haughty and 
overweening sense of birth, position, and other 
advantages can exist along with much personal 
vanity and a weak love of display. ‘These 
feelings it was that combined to drive 0’ Donnell’s 
first wife into a career of profuse extravagance. 

It was short, and yet sufficient, along with the 
loss sustained through her brother Harcourt, to 
demolish the fortune that her husband had 
built up during many perilous and toilsome 
years, aided by some very fortunate investments 
that his knowledge of foreign politics had 
enabled him to make. ' 

The end came suddenly. The Duke of 
Rutland was Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and 
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the beauty of his lovely duchess seemed to turn 
men’s heads. 

There was to be a grand ball at Dublin 
Castle, and bets were freely made on the 
occasion as to whether the duchess or the wife 
of the O’Donnell would take the palm for 
beauty. Probably this was known to both the 
rival ladies—to one of them it was certainly. 
She was the only lady among those who at- 
tended the festivities at the Viceregal court who 
was ever spoken of asa rival in beauty to the 
noble dame who presided there. 

“ Her grace has the blood of the Plantagenets 
mantling in her cheek,” said one of her admirers. 
“ She was the daughter of the Duke of Beaufort, 
descended from John of Gaunt.” 

“The O’Donnell’s wife is an O'Hara; they 
were princes in Ireland before a Plantagenet was 
born. Look at her in a dance—a queen, every 
inch of her.” 

So spoke the admirers of the rival beauties, 
but meantime, one of them sickened. 

O’Donnell’s wife grew ill, as if with cold. The 
physicians ordered rest and quietness; and for 
a day or two she submitted, and then on the 
morning of the state ball, on St. Patrick’s Day, 
she rose, despite all entreaties and advice, 
declared herself well, laughed and talked more 
than usual, ordered the attendance of her hair- 
dresser, then a most important and indispen- 
sable personage, bore for long hours the infliction 
of his art, declaring she was not tired, though, at 
the same time, obliged to sustain herself with 
strong stimulants, and then desired her waiting 
woman to dress her for the ball at the castle. 

Her husband was uneasy, but he was not used 
to contradict her, and when she descended to the 
drawing-room robed in white velvet, with a 
diamond-studded girdle, a diamond necklace, 
and one gleaming spray of the same sparkling 
treasures nestling in her hair (which according 
to the fashion of the time, was arranged high on 
the head) with her beauty heightened by a 
brilliant flush—she looked what one of her 
admirers had said, “every inch a queen;”—a 
queen by beauty’s right divine. 

For once the lovely duchess was outshone. 
Even the English adherents of the Court 
admitted it. But the brilliant beauty by which 
her softer loveliness had paled, was heightened 
by a flush that “had lent its little aid to kill.” 
Never had its owner seemed so charming, for 
her usual stateliness, which was to some almost 
repellent, gave way before a feverish excitement 
that was rushing through her veins, and even her 
husband wondered at the gaiety that gave her 
an added charm. 

“One of the most beautiful women in 
Britain,” the Duke said to a friend, as he 
resigned her hand after leading her through a 
long and graceful dance. 


Before supper she was missed from the great 
hall where the ball was held. A sudden faint- 
ness had come over her—she had reached the 
limit of her strength. Her husband was standing 
near when the collapse came, and with difficulty 
obeyed her whispered, ‘‘ Take me home!” Her 
trembling limbs were scarcely able to carry her 
to a sedan chair, which was quickly procured, 
and beside which O’Donnell walked to the 
house in Merrion Square. 

That day week, in the grey dawn of the early 
morning, a mournful cortege left the same 
dwelling. .All that remained of the beautiful 
wife of the J’Donnell was about to be conveyed 
to where so many of her husband’s forefathers 
were laid; in a deep vault near the little ruined 
church in the valley, where winds and waves sung 
dirge and requiem, with grand, full resonance, or 
softest murmur, as the seasons rolled along. 

The last great chieftain of their race, he who 
broke his plighted fealty to England, and vainly 
rose against her power, sleeps at Corunna, where 
Nature’s voices sound around his lonely grave, 
even as in the hidden Irish valley’s consecrated 
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“It seems we owe a great deal of money,” 
Honora had said to her father, “are we not 
wronging those who have lent it?” 

“We have wronged no one, and [ trust will 
not. The interest of this money has always 
been paid ; and the estate is worth more than has 
been borrowed on it.” 

‘‘ But why not sell the property and pay these 
debts?” 

“T have thought of that, but at present, from 
the disturbed state of the country, land is not 
saleable; unless to some speculator like Mclver, 
who might buy it up at a great sacrifice to us, 
probably for less than the sum secured on it.” 

“Then, father, what ought we to do?” 

“T see nothing that can be done but to con- 
tinue paying the ixicrest. If times improve, so 
that land would bring «aything like a fair value, 
it might be better to have done with it all. 
There ought to be some surplus above the mort- 
gages, unless McIver were to foreclose.” 

“*“Foreclose,’ father ; what is that ?” 

“Call in the principal, which [ could not pay ; 
and, failing that, sell out the security ; and then 
he would have the old place.” 

And again O’Donnell got up and paced about 
the room, saying, sadly,— 

“Tt is not for any good he has bought up 
Brownrig’s mortgage. I never expected to be so 
helplessly in his power.” 

Honora rose, and, going over to her father. 
passed her arm through his, and paced up and 
down the room with him. 

“What have we to live on, father, if the 
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property is able only to meet the interest on 
these debts ?” 

“We have my pension from the Government ; 
not much more. If the tenants would only pay, 
there would be less present embarrassment ; but 
every year the difficulty of getting in the rents 
becomes greater.” 

“Well, father,” said Honora, kissing him, as 
in their melancholy walk they drew near the 
door, “it is a comfort, at any rate, to know that 
no one is likely to lose by us; and, for ourselves, 
we must just trust in Providence, and do what 
is right. But”—she paused for a moment— 
“under any circumstances, you would not have 
wished me to answer that man differently ?” 

“(Certainly not: not if we were to leave the 
old place to-morrow.” 

Honora went to her room. Her feelings had 
been so suddenly and so painfully excited, that 
she could no longer conceal the agitation she so 
earnestly desired to keep from her father. Passing 
hastily through the hall, the heap of wild flowers 
on the table caught her eye. How long a time 
it seemed since she had gathered them that 
morning, and how changed and old she felt, as 
if behind her lay all joy and freedom, while dark, 
confusing clouds of trouble stretched before. 
There came another consciousness with this, and 
it was of an overruling Power, able to sustain, 
of an all-seeing eye, and an ever-open ear, and 
an Almighty sympathy, like to that wherewith 
“a father pitieth his children,” and, knocking 
at the door of mercy in the name of Him who 
opened it to mankind, a great calm fell upon her 
spirit, and she became conscious of a power of 
energy and endurance, dormant until called for, 
—but wakened now to grow and strengthen 
through a future she no longer feared. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“And that might well 
Advise him to a caution, to hold what distance 
His wisdom can provide.’’—MACBETH. 


WueEN Mr. Mclver, senior, returned home, after 
his interview with Miss O’Donnell, he was in a 
decidedly unpleasant state of mind. He could 
hardly have told whether he was most angry with 
her or with himself; for nothing is more irrita- 
ting than the consciousness that we have brought 
the annoyance that is goading us upon ourselves. 
McIver was not accustomed to be thwarted, not 
even by circumstances which prove strong 
tyrants'to most of us. So far, his keen perception 
and shrewdness in business had guided him 
past every obstacle to success; and now to have 
put himself in the power of a woman to baffle 
and humiliate! Some long-past teaching at his 
Scotch mother’s knee brought Jael and the 


tent-pin into his recollection. He could not 
remember who it was she applied her homely 
weapon to, but he almost thought a prick of it 
would be no worse to bear than the wound that 
his self-love was suffering from just now. To find 
the girl to whom he was offering such advantages 
treat him first as if he must be crazy, and then 
refuse his advances with a decision that savoured 
of abhorrence! As if it had not cost him some- 
thing, too, to make the bribe he offered such as 
might outweio> any hesitation that difference in 
age or positi.u might create. For, though he told 
the O’Donnell that “a man with money lying 
loose musi find an investment for it,” the truth 
was that, when the chance of buying up the 
mortgage on Castle Donnell came before him, 
he had no loose money beyond that for the 
current expenses of his business, and his invest- 
ments were all too good to be lightly disturbed; 
so that he had raised the money for the purchase 
of the mortgage. With the security that he 
possessed, this was no difficult matter; but it 
was altogether out of his usual method of 
transacting business, which, together with the 
fact that there was no profit on it, would have 
ensured his not committing himself to it without 
some very strong motive. He valued his mills 
and reclaimed lands and other possessions at the 
very highest figure. To be able to offer to Miss 
O’Donnell, along with all these, secure possession 
of the ancient home of her fathers, the loss of 
which he would show to be impending,—this 
must certainly incline her choice aright; and 
on this idea he acted. The result was galling 
him bitterly, as he threw off the embroidered 
waistcoat and laced coat and ruffles he had 
donned for the occasion. ‘Truth to tell, they had 
been purchased for it also. A wedding suit 
would be required, he thought. Best have it, 
then, at once, for the scarcely less important 
time of the proposal. 

As Mclver hurriedly resumed the homely 
“hodden grey” that formed his every-day and 
suitable attire, he would willingly have trampled 
on his grander garments, while well-known 
similes about “reckoning without your host,” 
“ counting unhatched chickens,” &c., came into 
his mind. The absurdity of trampling on what 
had cost so much, however, prevented him from 
doing it, so he flung the fine clothes into a 
press, and with the key of it in his pocket 
strode down to the mill. He was a wiser man 
than he had been in the morning, but 
not a sadder, for no softened feeling made its 
home with him. He entered his office a very 
wrathful man. It was his clerk’s dinner-hour, 
and he was not there to be attacked, so with 
something of the feeling that would have 
found vent in kicking a dog, Mclver went 
the round of his mill. 

He remained there until the men quitted wor, 
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ab six o'clock, by which time the idea of dinner 
was pleasant to him, for many hours had passed 
since his early breakfast. His custom was to 
dine at the same primitive hour as his workmen, 
but on leaving the house that afternoon he had 
announced his attention on the subject, and there 
was sufficient light still for its fulfilment. But 
by the time the great piece of corned beef he had 
been slicing down became an object of indif- 
ference, twilight was gathering, and he threw 
fresh logs of bogwood into the fire, that the chill 
of early spring on that north coast still rendered 
pleasant; then settled himself in an arm-chair 
within easy reach of the table where stood the 
materials for whisky punch, whilst a little kettle 
hissed and spluttered in the pine-log’s blaze. As 
with his feet on the fender he stirred and mixed 
the punch, and waited for the sugar to dissolve, 
he lighted one of the “ mould candles,” with 
which our forefathers strove to banish darkness, 
and in the intervals of sipping his punch, read 
and re-read a long letter from some Liverpool 
grain merchants. 

As the influences around McIver were thus all 
decidedly soothing, their natural effect, especially 
efter the annoyance of the morning, would have 
been a warm quiet doze, and this effect was about 
to be produced, when it was interfered with by 
the sound of wheels and horse’s hoofs clattering 
up to the house. It was an unusual hour for 
such sounds. ‘There were few callers at Millfield 
House except those who came on_ business, 
sometimes at an early hour. 

The room the master of the house was 
sitting in lay at the other end of the 
building from that passed by the approaching 
vehicle. He straightened himself and listened, 
and before he had more than time to be sure that 
some one had come into the hall, his nephew 
Fergus, with two or three long strides had reached 
his side and was holding out his hand. He need 
not have came in so hastily for all the warmth 
of welcome that was awaiting him. 

“Why, what the dickens—zwhere the dickens 
did you come from ?” 

To do McIver justice, in that day of loose and 
wicked words, he seldom used profane expressions. 
He had not been without good influences around 
him in his childhood, and among their shadowy 
remainder was a comparative freedom from the 
current profanity of the time. 

“Come from, uncle?” answered the young 
man, gaily, “why, from Dublin, to be sure. I’ve 
been on the road for a day and a night without 
stopping. Such a cold evening!” he continued, 
holding his hands almost in the blaze of the 
fire. 

“Got your degree, I suppose ?” said the elder 
man, half sneeringly. 

“Well, hardly,” laughed the other; “the 
examination isn’t over yet. I had nothing to 











do in town just now, so I thought I might as 
well come down.” 

His uncle asked no more questions. He 
neither knew nor cared much about the pro- 
ceedings at college, and valued the institution 
chiefly for its keeping Fergus out of his way for 
a good part of his time. As to money or position 
ever resulting to said Fergus from his con- 
nection with the University, he believed him too 
“* scatter-brained,” and often congratulated him 
that his “silver spoon was born with him,” for 
he would never earn it for himself. 

“ Better have your dinner,” said McIver next, 
lifting his letter for another reading. ‘“ Don’t 
suppose you got any on the road?” 

“No, that I didn’t. Scarcely anything to be 
had by the way, nor time to get it—nothing ever 
ready when the coach gets in.” ‘Then, glancing 
over the table, he said he would go and look up 
old Nancy, and get some warm milk from her. 
As he left the room, his uncle drank the last of 
his punch, and mentally decided “that Fergus 
was as big a baby as ever—warm milk indeed, 
where another fellow would set to at the beef, 
and mix his tumbler like a man.” 

Before long the young man came back, and 
Nancy with him, carrying a tray on which were 
boiled eggs, a bowl of new milk, a plate of her 
own well-baked “ scones,” and another of honey- 
comb, and sitting down before this simple fare, 
Fergus soon showed he had a traveller’s appetite, 
however he might differ from others as to the 
mode of satisfying it. 

When he rose next morning, his uncle had 
long before breakfasted and gone to the mil! 
Nancy, the housekeeper and general servant of 
the establishment, was in the dairy, reaching 
down, with her bare and ruddy arm, into the 
recesses of a great churn from which she handed 
up large lumps of yellow butter, depositing them 
in a wooden dish that was held over the side of 
the churn by Molly, one of the farm girls, who 
was her assistant on churning or other jlaborious 
days. 

“Oh, Master Fergus, is that you?” she 
exclaimed, catching sight of him as she raised 
her head after the final dive, during which she 
had collected all the remaining butter. “I'll 
get you your breakfast in a minute, sir.” 

Nancy Kirby, a comely middle-aged woman, 
was a very civilised servant, as domestics went 
in that part of the country. She had lived many 
years at Castle Donnell before she married 
Joe Kirby, Mr. MclIver’s farm manager, whom 
he had imparted from the Lothians, where was 
dawning the enlightened agriculture that has 
since changed many a barren waste of land into 
a fruitful field. 

McIver was at first very angry at his man’s 
marrying. It would take his mind off his work, 
he said, and he would never be worth anything 
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for his business again. Apparently, this had 
not been the case, for a good many years had 
passed since then, and Job still kept his place, 
but, instead of living as he and his wife had done 
at first, m one of a line of new slated cottages, 
near the mill, they had now been long domesti- 
cated in Mclver’s own house, where Nancy’s 
domestic experience and good womanly qualities 
created an amount of comfort Millfield had not 
Known before; while Job, whose attention was 
much directed to cattle improvement, and who 
had raised a herd unequalled then in the 
district, declared his mind “ much lightened, by 
sleepin’ so near to the beasties : a man can see 
them up there, when he’s had his last pipe, 
jist afore he puts on his kilmarnock; an’ down 
at the mill, why Robert Bruce, or Wallace, or 
My Lady Jane, might be took wi’ the colic, or 
blawn afther their supper, an wha’s til] ken? 
The masther’s brave and cute; nae fears 0’ 
him; he knowed what was gude for the beasties 
when he made us come up to the house.” 

So spake Job Kirby, and thus it was that 
Fergus had been long tended and cared for by 
Nancy, whom he looked upon with the feeling 
regard the young have for an old and affec- 
tionute nurse. 

She was childless herself. One little boy, 
their only child, had lived long enough to call 
her mother. His place had partly been filled 
by Fergus, who, as he grew up beside her, seemed 
to draw to himself something of the love that 
would have belonged to her own child, had he 
lived. 

“ Here Molly, woman,” she was calling, “ take 
the dish in by, till I’ve time to dress the butter. 
Master Fergus, dear, I'll get you your breakfast. 
But, dear heart, how thin in the face you’ve 
grown, sir! You’ve no been ailing sure, an’ us 
not known it?” 

“Not a bit of it, Nancy, never was better. 
Where’s Job?” and he was turning from the 
door, where he had been standing, whistling, 
when Nancy bade him “ wait just one minute, 
and have a drink of butter-bells, the whole- 
somest thing going next the stomach in the 
morning ;” and seizing the churn-staff, she gave 
it a few vigorous plunges, then raising it up, she 
whirled it round just below the surface of the 
milk, which became covered with froth, half 
thickened by tiny particles of butter. Another 
minute, and this, skimmed off, was presented to 
Fergus; who, as he returned the empty bowl, 
declared he had not “tasted anything so good 
all the time he was in Dublin.” 

* Hallo, Job!” as the said individual was 
seen coming out of a door across the yard, 
“where’s Prince Charlie?” For Kirby had 
engaged him the night before te come the first 
thing in the morning and see a wonderful 
one-year old.” 


“Tn here, sir,” and Fergus followed him, and 
was shown all the various points of bovine 
excellence that the said Prince Charlie was 
supposed to possess. 

Job Kirby lived before his day. On either 
side of where he stood that morning, descanting 
to young McIver on the qualities of his yearling 
bull, the Royal Agricultural Society has, within 
the last few years, held its annual show. 

To either of these shows, one north, one 
south of the district where Millfield was, rail- 
ways, then unknown, would now conduct him 
and his animals, in two or three hours, to a 
scene of competition in similar stock such as 
he never dreamed of. 

The shorthorns of the present day would, 
doubtless, leave Job Kirby’s improved animals 
far in the back-ground; yet, had he and they 
lived in more secure and quiet times, a herd 
might have risen at Millfield that would have 
enriched the district it belonged to, and have 
taken its place among those whose renown is 
now world-wide. 

But how could any peaceable occupation 
thrive among an ignorant and excitable people 
with whom political agitation took the place of 
industry, and who blamed the Government of the 
country for the poverty that followed their own 
indolence and want of forethought? 

Side by side with the true Hibernians of the 
district, lived the active, laborious descendants of 
the Scotch and English settlers who formed the 
‘“* Plantation of Ulster.” But of the aborigines 
it might be said, as of a doomed kingly race, 
“that they learned nothing and forgot nothing.” 
Learned nothing from the energy and industry 
of their busier neighbours, and forgot nothing 
of their hatred to the Saxon, who, five hundred 
years before, had conquered their forefathers, but 
refusing to abide his laws and learn his ways, 
and submit to his government, they lived like 
savages of primeval times, knowing no aim in 
life but to plot and to rebel. These were the 
people whom the Rebellion of ’98 formed into 
the murderous mobs who carried fire and blood- 
shed into so many districts. Among the peasantry 
the insurrection became what is called “a religious 
war,” and they as Papists, burned and murdered 
for the extermination of all who were not United 
Irishmen. 

Lord Castlereagh, writing to Mr. Wickham, 
says, “It was originally a Jacobin conspiracy 
throughout the kingdom, pursuing its objects 
chiefly with Papist instruments, the heated 
bigotry of that sect being better suited to the 
Republican leaders than the cold reasoning 

disaffection of the northern Presbyterians.* But 
although the Catholics in the end formed the 
chief supporters of the Irish insurrection, it was 


* Castlereagh Letters. 
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not among them that it first began. The disaf- 
fection made its first appearance among the 
inhabitants of Ulster, the province of Ireland 
which contained the largest number of Protes- 
tants, a certain proof that it was political rather 
than religious. It soon, however, assumed the 
latter character. . . Persons were sworn into 
an association in every part of Ireland called the 
“Society of United Irishmen,” the real objects 
of which were kept a profound secret, whilst 
the ostensible ones were those best calculated to 
allure the populace. . . Freedom from tithes, 
and the restoration of the Roman Catholic 
religion, formed the chief boons presented to the 
lower classes, and in order to effect these objects 
it was speciously pretended that a total change 
of government was necessary. The real objects 
of the chiefs of the insurrection were, the 
establishment of a Republic in connection 
with France, the severance of all connec- 
tion with England, and the resumption of 
the forfeited lands. Parliamentary reform 
was the object ostensibly held out to the 
country, as being the one most calculated to 
conceal their ultimate designs, and enlist the 
greatest number of the respectable classes on 
their side. So strongly were men’s minds 
infected with party spirit at that period, and so 
completely did it obliterate the better feelings of 
nature even in the most generous minds, that 
these intentions were communicated to the 
members of the opposition party on both sides 
of the Channel.” * 

When the minds of men of comparatively 
mature years were thus filled with the suppressed 
excitement of impending change, a change which 
their own efforts were directed to bring about, 
it was not strange that among the youthful mem- 
bers of the university there existed an unreason- 
ing enthusiasm for the same object. They 
called it “ freedom ” and “liberty,” and the wild 
excesses that had been wrought in France under 
the same names failed to give them warning. 
Of the reality of the delusion to some who led 
the movement there can be no doubt; but arrant 
selfishness and cowardice characterised many 
others. 

The French Directory continually fanned the 
ever-increasing excitement. Undeterred by the 
fate of Hoche’s expedition, which winds and 
waves had so thoroughly defeated, they fed the 
flame of Irish sedition with large promises of 
help, and displayed along their shores the warlike 
preparations which were to transfer the rule of 
Ireland to their own blood-stained hands. 

The leaders of the seditious movement in the 
Dublin University were among Fergus Mclver’s 
most intimate friends, and their ideas found 
congenial soil in his dreamy, imaginative mind. 








* Alison’s “ History of Europe.” 
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That the greatest part of Ireland lay in misery, 
over-burdened with a population steeped in 
poverty — anyone living in the land must 
know; but that idleness would be succeeded by 
industry, insecurity by confidence, poverty by 
wealth, from the subversion of the English 
Government, and the establishment of a Republic 
under the rule of the French Directory whose 
atrocities had filled the world with horror, what 
reasonable mind could suppose? But many 
entered the movement who only thought of it 
as it might possibly concern themselves. Men 
who had nothing tangible to lose, and to whom 
a complete overthrow of the existing state of 
things offered, at any rate, the chance of a 
scramble for possessions such as they had not 
the industry to work for. 

Far different from these were the hot enthu- 
siasts who occupied themselves in framing 
Constitutions for the Utopian Republic of their 
imagination. 

Such had been Fergus McIver’s occupation in 
college, and not his alone; there were others con- 
cerned in the same dangerous foolery, and they 
met in his rooms. There were drawn up, not 
only the Constitution which was approved of by 
the greatest number of the College malcontents, 
but also a series of resolutions, every line of which 
was treason to the existing British Government. 
To these was appended a declaration of the so- 
called ‘* Provisional Committee of the Irish 
People,” absolving all who joined, or in any way 
assisted United Irishmen from all obedience, or 
aliegiance to the British Crown or Government. 

Among those who were admitted to these 
secret meetings in McIver’s rooms was a young 
man named Bolton. There was something about 
this person which created a feeling of want of 
confidence in the minds of several of the other 
youthful conspirators; and this was afterwards 
confirmed by the circumstance of his escaping 
the sentence of expulsion passed upon most of 
those whom he had been associated in seditious 
practices. 

When Fergus Mclver was hastily putting 
together his books and papers, previous to his 
sudden journey homewards, Bolton had officiously 
assisted him, cautioning him especially as to the 
safe keeping of the draft Resolutions and Con- 
stitution, which would be invaluable in the new 
state of things, but, if discovered by any of the 
authorities, might prove ruinous: and Fergus 
allowed him to place the precious documents 
securely in the most secret compartment of his 
portmanteau. 

a * # # * 


‘** Does my uncle pride himself on the cattle 
as much as ever?” he was asking Job Kirby, 
after all Prince Charlie’s points had been duly 
expatiated on. 
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“Well, aye. Ye see they bring in a hautle o’ 
siller when they gae to the fair; but to tell ye 
the thruth, he’s got that crabbed ye would’na 
ken what he liket.” 

“* How’s that ?” 

“T dinna ken. He was that doun yestherday, 
ye’d think ye’d may be get yer head in yer han’ 
‘till spake ’till him. I’m speering its may be the 
way the country’s in that’s doin’ it. Bein’ a 
magisthrate, he has ‘till gae till sae mony 
meetins’ for keepin’ the pace” he’s jist fashed 
at it, an’ canna git mindin’ his ain con- 
sarns; and yit”—and here Job changed his 
attitude to one closer, and in the low tone of 
confidence, with a quick glance roun’. con- 
tinued—“ ma gude wife says it was no meetin’ 
o’ magisthrates he went till yestherday, in a braw 
shute o’ laced claes an’ ruffles on his han’s. 

“He bid the bay mare be tuk roun’ to the 
ha’ dour—him that still gits on at the stables— 
and he rode awa’ like to the Lord Lieutenan’. 
Nancy seed him, and Dan that saddled the mare, 
but they dinna ken what road he tuk, an’ more 
betoken na a’ ane aboot the place seen him 
comin’ back. It be to be aboot the dinner hour 
when aye body was in, for Dan got the mare 
jist turned intil the loose box, an’ the door shut 
on her, and the maisthur be to let himself in wi’ 
his key at the front door, for my gude wife 
niver kenned he was in ava’ till she heerd him 
gie a big roar down the passage for her no to 
hae his dinner ready ’till afthur sax o’clock ; an’ 
when she rin up he was makin’ out at the front, 
an’ the ould grey claes on him.” 

Any further criticism on Mr. McIver was cut 
short by Nancy Kirby’s crossing the yard.to beg 
Fergus to come to breakfast. 

Just about the time this conversation took 
place, the O’Donnell and his daughter were 
setting out to walk up the glen to the end near 
the public road. Mr. O’Donnell thought it well 
to see the attorney who did business for him as 
soon as possible after Mclver’s disclosure of his 
now holding the mortgage on Castle Donnell. 
This legal gentleman lived in the town of L , 





which was some miles off ; and, as the only two 
horses that the Castle stables accommodated were 
required for the spring husbandry, which was 
this year unusually late, Mr. O’Donnell preferred 
walking to driving. When he reached the road 
that led to L——, he looked out for the ricketty, 
jaunting car that carried his Majesty's mails. 
This conveyance was licensed to take two pas- 
sengers on either side, and he hoped that on this 
particular morning there might be an unoccupied 
seat on the car.. Mr, O’Donnell, who since yes- 
terday had felt as if none of the appurtenances 
of his former dignity were his any longer, told 
his daughter, as they sat at breakfast, that he 
desired to confer with Mr. Vance, but he hoped 
she had no wish to drive to L—— to-day, as 
as it would be well to leave the horses at the 
harrowing, and he might get over by the mail car. 

Honora, though inwardly stung by the con- 
sciousness of a painful change, which this simple 
announcement brought with it, answered with 
ready cheerfulness that she had no occasion to 
go to L , but would like to walk up the glen 
with him. The painful confidence of yesterday 
seemed to have drawn her nearer than ever to 
her father, and the air of patient sadness that 
was settling down upon him aroused in her a 
feeling of protecting care and sympathy. 

To O’Donnell, the disclosure had not been 
without a partial compensation, for the dread 
was now over of letting Honora know the real 
state of his circumstances. True, there was an 
aggravation beyond all he had known himself 
until then, but Honora had met it with him, 
and had not shrunk from it. There was no 
worse possibility to be suggested, and now he 
must put his lawyer’s acuteness to the test, and 
strive to secure from the wreck of his fortune 
some provision. Suitable it could not be; but, 
oh, that even a moderate sufficiency might be 
available for Honora when the time came that 
she must be left alone! 

Latterly, O’Donnell fancied he was not feeling 
quite himself, but that might be caused by 
depression. 





(To be continued.) 
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JHE Book of Judges is one of the 
* books of Scripture which we 
3 seldom read, and to which we 
“3 seldom refer. It represents a 

very disordered state of Israel’s 

history; yet, although it is a 
most coherent, and instructive, and 

y curious piece of antiquity, it has 
H seldom been made the subject of especial 

comment, except in the well-known, but 
very scarce, and by no means desirable, old folio 
of one Richard Rogers (1615). The Book of 
Judges is the record of Israel’s history during a 
period like our Heptarchy, or like the annals of 
the kings of Rome; and the reader will find as 
distinct a thread of Divine purpose, and plan, 
and government marks this period as any other 
epoch of the story of the peculiar people. A 
summary of the book is contained in the 
commencement :— 

“ The Lord raised up judges, which delivered 
them out of the liand of those that spoiled them. 
And yet they would not hearken unto their 
judges, but they went a whoring after other gods, 
and bowed themselves unto them: they turned 
quickly out of the way which their fathers walked 
in, obeying the commandments of the Lord; but 
they did not so. And when the Lord raised them 
up judges, then the Lord was with the judge, and 
delivered them out of the hand of their enemies 
all the days of the judge. And it came to pass, 
when the judge was dead, that they returned, 
and corrupted themselves more than their 
fathers, in following other gods to serve them, 
and to bow down unto them; they ceased not 
from their own doings, nor from their stubborn 
way.” 

Truly a most graphic piece of ancient history. 
One of these judges was Samson. How are 
we to regard him? A very large class of persons 
regard him as a type of Christ. Perhaps the 
reader does so; then it will be well for the reader 
to settle in his mind what he means by a type. 
Is it some sign which anticipates a more perfect 
and completed form? An anticipation, in fact a 
shadow, of a future} fulfilment? Now, in this 
sense, undoubtedly, all things which contained 
any holiness, or beauty, or strength, which went 
before Christ, were types of Him. Christ was 
completed being, and therefore all things gave 
some hint of Him. As everything beneath man 
gives some hint of its approach to man: so every 
man in the degree of his excellence gives a hint 
of his approach to Christ, or of Christ’s approach 
as the head, and perfecting, and chief. Every- 





thing and every form of being says, or seems to 
say, ‘* He is coming, and Heis greater.” This is 
what all the great heroes of the Old Testament 
say; they all say, ‘“He is coming and He is 
greater.” This is very much our view of the 
typical men of Scripture. Each man is an earnest 
of the greater Man. 

Again the question occurs, Is Samson a 
representative man, is he a normal man? This 
question is perhaps the last in another form. 
A normal man represents some of the deepest 
necessities of our race. This Samson certainly 
does not; and, indeed, even in the Book of 
Judges itself, many of the characters seem to be 
more elevated than he. His deeds do not rise to 
the height of those of Gideon, and they sink far 
beneath those of Joshua; but Samson certainly 
finely illustrates to us the method of the Divine 
procedure in the government alike of the 
individual and the national life; and he is not 
the less representative because he illustrates the 
manhood, and the want of a very low and 
prostrate period of society. 

The whole circumstances of his life read like 
the notes of some great song. Each adventure in 
itself is a riddle, set to the music of floating 
snatches and refrains of his wild minstrelsy 
melody. Every adventure has its own lesson, as 
well as its own poem. The Book of Judges 
carries us back with amazing interest to the day 
of those wild border raids, fiercely maintained, 
in which the Israelites were so frequently 
defeated. What pictures of society rise before us 
depicted in the noble poem of Deborah! days, 
which, no doubt, returned in the age of Samson, 
when, as “in the days of Shamgar, the son of 
Anath, the highways were unoccupied, and the 
travellers walked through byways;” and when 
“war was in the gates, and there was neither 
shield nor spear seen among forty thousand in 
Israel.” Difficult work, indeed, to wage war with 
such impoverished resources; but Shamgar’s ox- 
goad and Samson’s miraculous jaw-bone, and 
indeed, the rise of Samson in that age, are 
accounted for by the fact that—no doubt of that 
time as of the subsequent age,—“ there was no 
smith found throughout all the land of Israel: 
for the Philistines said, Lest the Hebrews make 
them swords and spears: but all the Israelites 
went down to the Philistines, to sharpen every 
man his share and his coulter, and his axe and 
his mattock.” Hence originated a new type of 


warrior, and one who, in the absence of steel and 

iron, was able to rout an army with the bone of 

a poor beast. The nation, indeed, was reduced to 

a deplorable state of submissive meanness; but 
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Samson collected in himself the strength of his 
race and age, and points to an era made marvel- 
lous by his magnanimity, and which but for him 
would have been forgotten. ; 

The relation of the Jews to the Philistines is 
often very perplexing; it was the relation of 
emigrants and settlers to the aborigines of the 
country. Philistine is a term, like German, or 
American Indian, expressing not one kind of 


. people, but many—one in their cruelty, in their 


idolatry, in their impurity, their hostility to 
Divine things. The term itself is not Hebrew, 
it is the same word and the same root as that 
which gives our better known word Allophylian. 
With these people the Jews were constantly 
at war;-and it is very clear, in illustration of the 
perpetuity of the Divine presence in and with 
them,—that their innumerable wanderings and 
idolatries and relapses always brought them back 
again to holiness and to purity. 

The relation of the Israelites is described 
in Deuteronomy vii. 21: “Thou shalt not be 
affrighted at them: for the Lord thy God is 
among you, a mighty God and terrible. And the 
Lord thy God will put out those nations before 
thee by little and little: thou mayest not consume 
them at once, lest the beasts of the field increase 
upon thee.” 

It is impossible to consider the condition of 
Samson, the prop of Israel, the representative of 
the holy purity of the Divine Being and his 
just and holy law, standing there against the 
hosts of the Philistines, without thinking also 
of David, whose strong and holy arm most really 
subdued the race, himself also waging with them 
a constant and incessant warfare. It is impossible 
not to hear his repeated exclamations: ‘‘ My 
soul is among lions.” ‘“ Why do the heathen 
rage?” “We have heard, O God, with our ears; 
our fathers have told us what wonderful works 
Thou didst in their days, in the days of old. How 
Thou didst drive out the heathen, and plantedst 
them.” “ Arise for our help, and redeem us for 
Thy mercies’ sake.” And the spirit and expres- 
sion of that exhilarating sixtieth psalm is the 
shout of the strong victor over the surrounding 
tribes. 


We believe the true typical character of 
Samson, and his relation to the kingdom of 
grace, is very admirably put by Dr. Bruce, 
when he says :— 


“The fiery ebullitions of such a soul is a 
wonder quite terrible and yet illuminating, much 
like the eruptions of the most dreadful volcanic 
fires, scattering light and with it terror over the 
face of the world. And, therefore, though of 
course like the other characters of that book, it 
forms but a part of that vast and variegated 
tissue of Scripture allegory and symbol in which 
the judge raised up and ruling for the time 


represents not Jesus Christ Himself, so properly, 
as the conscience which He quickens and sustains 
her contendings for the mastery over al] those 
carnal passions which the tyrant and treacherous 
Philistines were employed to typify.” 


Thus, what a paradox do we behold here,— 
what an oscillating life. But it is the same we 
realise also in the history of Paul, and the lights 
burning from his more elevated and steady 
character given us, to the true lessons which 
gleam over us from the history of Samson. “ As 
unknown, yet well-known; as dying, and behold 
we live; as sorrowful, yet always rejoicing: as 
poor, yet making many rich: as having nothing, 
yet possessing all things,” This is that principle 
of interpretation, the representation which makes 
the Book of Psalms clear and profitable reading, 
and gives a practical character to the heroic men 
of those dark and distant ages of Scripture story. 

The first reflection on the life of Samson is 
the obvious one, that the strong men who deliver 
nations and represent the wants and the fears of 
peoples, are raised up by the hand of God. God 
presides over the birth of the deliverers of their 
country. If God “chooses our inheritance for us,” 
does He not also locate our souls? Throughout 
the Divine Book we are constantly told that the 
great men who were raised up from age to age, 
were raised up by God: they derived their place 
and their strength from Him. At the moment 
of Samson’s appearance to his enslaved people 
they had reached the very lowest degree of 
debasement. He also was a message to them, if 
they could interpret it, to assure them God was 
“not unmindful of His covenant;” his strength 
was of the rudest order, but, like that of Theseus 
or Hercules, it was in harmony with his age. 

Man worships strength — visible strength. 
He often misconceives what strength is. The 
heroes of man are usually of a low type— 
warriors, fighters, men who hurled the hurricane 
of war over coasts and kingdoms, called by their 
admirers eagles and lions. There is a strength 
which is material alone—the overcoming force 
of the gladiator, the strength of the theatre and 
the coliseum—and those who look on this type 
come to exclusively regard it as the form of 
greatness—the strength of a De Courcy is not 
far above that of the Zouave. The strength of 
Samson was not representative alone of this type, 
but it was the grandeur of the savage, dashed 
with poetry and kindled by the first motions of 
the Divine Spirit. What is strength? Spiritual 
force. J.evers are good, and machines, and 
ropes, and all the equipments of power. But no 
leverage or mechanics could ever make the oak 
out of the acorn. When it grows, it grows with- 
out groaning; you never hear it. What strength 
must there be! What vitality in the sap! 

The whole circumstances of the birth of 
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Samson were strange. But how human and 
interesting it is to notice his parents’ pious 
anxiety before his birth: ‘“ Teach us what we 
shall do unto the child that shall be born.” 
That is a most tenderly affecting, and, in the 
expectation of an increase to the family circle, 
a wonderfully appropriate prayer. There are 
some fine hints in these first pathways of the 
narrative as to the way in which strong men are 
born and built, showing, too, how strength is 
the gift of God, and how spiritual strength is 
guarded best by a dominion over the early 
passion and material cradle of the soul. Keble’s 
lines in his “ Lyra Innocentium” well deserve 
some pondering :— 


“ Did not our Lord speak out His ban— 
The Christ for His betrayer mourn ? 
Alas! good were it for that man 
If he had ne’er been born. 


Oh, ye who wait with hearts too light 
By font or cradle, fear in time ; 

Oh ! let not all your dreams be bright 
Here in earth's wayward clime. 


From the foul dew, the blighting air, 
Watch well your treasure newly won, 
Heaven's child and yours, uncharm'd by prayer, 
May prove perdition’s son.” 


Truly there are few things more human and 
touching than that parental anxiety—‘“ Teach 
us what we shall do unto the child that shall be 
born.” 

Well, Samson is notonly born, he is in the 
world—an active, living man; and it can be no 
unprofitable task now to look at him, and to 
attempt to realise the Divine purpose in telling 
to us such a story as this. Evidently he is 
especially raised up of God. Not only did the 
angel foreshow his birth, and prepare the way 
for it, but in all his deeds, in the true Hebrew 
spirit, his deeds are Divine movements. In 
fact, in the delineation of his character and 
his history he has been greatly underrated. 
God took the humanity of the man and in- 
breathed it, and inflamed it, and used it; hence, 
we read of his earlier years, “ 7’he Spirit of 
the Lord began to move him at times ;” 
hence it is said even his first going down to 
Timnath, “was of the Lord;” hence, in the 
slaughter at Askelon, “the Spirit of the Lord 
came upon him;” hence at Lehi, “the Spirit of 
the Lord came mightily upon him;” hence we 
are told of the Spirit of the Lord ‘ departing” 
from him and returning to him in answer to 
prayer. Thus, certainly Samson, too, is a 
Divinely representative man—if the reader will 
have it so, one of a low type, illustrating, then, 
how, in that case, the Divine Spirit can glorify 
any type; but still, be sure, not of so low a type 
as many have usually regarded him. Samson 
is a full, hearty, cheerful, overflowing nature, 
cheerful and strong—as health usually is cheerful 


—a sensual type of man, but abundant in a kind 
of magnificence which looks as well, surely, as 
most of the chivalries and knighthoods of our 
middle ages. We are to see in him a Divine 
separatist: he rises in his age and nation, to 
divide things that differ; he rises to mark the 
line of distinction between the Philistine and the 
Israelite, to retake the lost territory. He was 
evidently an outlaw for God, in his day, as much 
as Elijah was an outlaw for God in the day of 
Ahab; he dared to set himself against the 
Philistines. Can anything more truly mark the 
subjection and the degradation of his country- 
men than the conduct of the men of Judah to 
him? No doubt he was not single: he was 
probably the captain of an army of outlaws. who 
had taken possession of the caves of the rock of 
Etam, a fastness and defence. All the other 
names have gone but his name; the spell which 
called them together survives: he arrested the 
nation on its downward way. Eventually from 
an outlaw he raised himself to become a prince, 
and retained his place for twenty years, and he 
kept alive the law of the Lord in the land. 

Thus, if we could succeed in painting and 
setting before our readers aright the Hidolon— 
the idea of this Samson—we should conceive of 
him as a patriot, warrior, and bard. Bard, 
evidently, a kind of minstrel who wandered to and 
fro, and no doubt roused the nationality of his 
countrymen by his fiery words as he overcame 
the Philistines by his deeds. In his history we 
have two or three of these snatches of song: 
thus, that naming of places was a kind of 
poetry; and also that cry in the 16th verse of 
chapter xv. “heaps upon heaps,” is evidently the 
chorus of some such song as that of Miriam or 
Deborah: and so also his riddle lets ns into this 
secret of his character, since the parable utterer 
was the very form of the popular poet. 

And Samson strikes one as a noble character. 
Some of his failings lean certainly to the side of 
nobleness. He was too impulsive: his greatness 
was of the sensuous order, and he trusted too 
much; he opened his nature too much; and no 
doubt, like many in this world, his wrongs. and 
the deceit practised upon him, were the pivot 
on which much of his future animosity turns, 
like those— 


“ But once deceived and evermor? deceiving.” 


Thus, in one memorable instance, the intro- 
duction of the Philistines was a deceit to watch 
him, and they furnished him with the pretext he 
wanted to illustrate his hatred to them. 

Samson was a Nazarite—educated to be a 
sacred ascetic; certainly, the glory of life lies at 
first rather in what we are nof todo, than in 
what we ave to do. The Decalogue is composed 
mostly of negations—“ Thou shalt not:” and 
thus the happiness and holiness of life is rooted 
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in self-denial. This is “enduring hardness 
as a good soldier”—the modern doctrine of 
self-renunciation. Life is a great highway; 
and as we travel on that road we find, out of 
the way, many by-paths; they look tempting, 
but they lead to ruin; and by every spot God 
has directed a Divine finger-post—“ T’how shalt 
not.” When man holds the reins tightly over 
his character and passions, every negation 
‘becomes performance, every ceasing to do evil 
is a learning to do well, and at last the Ten 
Commandments of the Decalogue form them- 
selves into “an instrument of ten strings,” as 
St. Augustine has said, quaintly, but truly, 
“on which is chanted the loud praises of the 
Eternal.” 

We have said that all the achievements of 
Samson are a kind of life riddle—those feats of 
prowess and flashes of heroic song. For instance: 
how great is that riddle of the lion, which met 
him roaring on his way as he went down to 
Timnath,“‘and he rent him as he would have rent 
a kid”! “ The lion in the way” did not terrify 
the pilgrim; and after a time he returned, and 
found the flesh indeed of the beast all eaten 
away by the ravenous birds; but there, within 
the white bones of the skeleton, lo! bees had 
built their cells, ‘‘and he took of the honey, 
and went on his way eating.” Does not a story 
like this seem to say, There is refreshment in 
the memory of noble deeds—in the recollection 
of old conquests there is always a honey-comb, 
like honey in the skeleton of a slaughtered lion? 
The Spirit of the Lord strengthened us to kill, 
and the very memory of the faith by which we 
dared and endured is meat for to-day. ‘ Out 
of the eater came forth meat, out of the 
sour came forth sweet.” So it isever. In 
our history, in our times—and in all times, as 
well as in Samson’s—that which threatens to 
overcome us, if we look but bravely upon it, 
assists us. As Burke has said, ‘“* Who wrestles 
with us strengthens us.” The martyr meets the 
lion of persecution with the arm of truth; and 
if the tusk of the lion gores his arm, it gives 
courage to his heart. A martyr is crowned for his 
bravery, and the Church is stronger for his deed. 
Coleridge has said that ‘Some of the finest light 
dawns upon our souls from the successful conflict 
with secret sins!” We have all felt it to be so. 
Even Coleridge, the poor opium eater, in his 
frequently-endured defeats, felt it to be so. 

And that other feat of Samson, when so 
strangely craft was united to strength—that was 
a piece of wild, and primeval, and savage humour. 
The thought of catching three hundred foxes, or 
jackals, perhaps—a strange, ungovernable kind 
of cattle that to drive among the shocks of corn, 
and many will condemn the deed—the burning 
of God’s good corn—but what will not a patriot, 
hungering for freedom for his people, dare to do, 


if the foxes were walking in the ancient Zion, 
and defiling the beauty of its holiness?—was not 
this a method of saying in Askelon, “ the breaker 
has come up against thee”? Let the reader 
think what Israel was, and that Samson believed 
that Israel was given to be the possession of the 
saints. Often would he cry, “ O God, the heathen 
are come up into Thine inheritance.” What did 
he live for but to avenge his land? 

And is not that a beautiful incident which is 
recorded of him, how, when parched and wearied, 
and sore athirst, he came to the place Ramath- 
lehi, and called on the Lord for refreshment—as 
he had before called for strength—and saw the 
bubbling well springing up mysteriously from 
the bone which had proved to be so formidable a 
sword, and he called that place En-hakkore— 
“The well of him that cried,” as Jacob called 
the place Luz-Bethel, of old? Is not this a tribute 
to the pious and holy thought of Samson? “ This 
poor man cried, and the Lord heard him, and 
saved him out of all his troubles.” Zhe well of 
him that cried. This great and simple Samson, 
evidently with a very large heart, and trusting, 
contiding nature, how unsuspiciously and trust- 
fully he asks and calls on God, and receives help 
from Him! ‘“ Because,” as David said, ** Thou 
hast been my help, therefore, in the shadow of 
Thy wings will I put my trust.” ‘Thus bravely 
these ancient men wandered on their way, and as 
they went gave names, like devotional exercises, 
to the places they signalised by their deeds. As the 
peaceful Abraham goes from spot to spot and 
rears altars: so Samson, from achievement to 
achievement, and from refreshment to refresh- 
ment, and seals the deliverance with a name 
which is prayer or praise. We, indeed, are 
much better than Samson! We have looked with 
a kind of scorn on the rough and shaggy man; 
yet, are perhaps, unlike him in this—In the 
waste of life we have no “ well of him that cried;” 
no spot we have called HLn-hakkore; no great 
deliverance to revolve in meditation; no season- 
able visitation; never a time when the dry and 
the unprofitable spot became a refreshing place; 
“when passing through the valley of Baca,” it 
never to us became a well. An incident like this 
says much for the piety of Samson. “ Z'his is 
the well of him that cried,” and what an 
inscription! We may place that over every 
answer to prayer,—this is the well of him that 
cried,—over every special Providence. An 
answer to prayer, and yet how mean the Provi- 
dence! God did not rain from the clouds, nor 
open the springs in the rocks. He did but stir 
the instinct, and say, “Look.” The well was 
there, at the parched traveller’s foot; there it 
bubbled through the bone of the ass, “and the 
parched ground became a pool, and the thirsty 
place a spring of water,” and he raised his 
memorial of the covenant between God and his 
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soul there, and said, “This is the well of him 
that cried.” 

There is another riddle in the life of Samson, 
the Achievement of the Gates. Wandering to 
and fro, as we can conceive, on his tour of espial, 
to annoy and to overcome the Philistine foes, he 
came to Gaza. Imprudent man! no not impru- 
dent—then God was with him. As to the 
residence at the house of a harlot, that word in 
old books is translated best by Znnkeeper, in 
this passage a lodging-house keeper; and there 
as he lay imprisoned, we may conceive, as Quarles 
said,— 


‘He hears a whispering and the trampling feet 
Of people passing in the silent street.” 


He rose from his bed, passed through the troops 
burst those mighty gates, wrenched them from 
their hinges, tore them down, and leaving his 
prison open, carried them away with him in grim 
and boisterous triumph over his foes. And, 
indeed, as we behold Samson travelling in the 
greatness of his strength, bearing over the hill the 
mighty bars, one thinks of many things. Thus, 
often has an imprisoned prophet made the gates of 
b ass the means of mighty victory; thus, “ Paul, a 
prisoner of the Lord,” in his imprisonment. is 
breaking down the walls of Rome, and barbarism, 
and paganism; Luther, cursed by the Bull, bears 
the Bull as the key wherewith to open the doors 
of European bondage; and in a thousand instances 
we learn how the follies and the conspiracy of the 
night only compel to the glory and the triumph 
of the day. 

These are rare gleams of light from a very 
antique age. It needs an imagination to live 
them over again. We step out of the pathway of 
civilisation; we go up among the most ancient 
people and the most ancient usages; in cities we 
stir amidst rude cyclopean structures, in the 
deserts remote and uncultivated, and removed 
from the tents and homes of civility. In those 
ages Samson appeared principally to proclaim in 
strong rude notes, “ The old Hebrew faith—the 
Lord our God is one Lord,” to break down the 
paganism of surrounding nations, and to show 
how God amidst the faithlessness of His people, 
was faitanful to His covenant. 

Who does not envy the strong man? for 
what a sacred responsibility it is to be entrusted 
with strength! What hymns rise in honour of 
strength! What lyrics are ever sung in honour 
of the strong man—the strength of the patriot, 
of the hero, of the martyr, of the poet! for 
strength, rightly interpreted is Divine. Well 
may we envy the strong man, the central 
majesty of a great nation, a despairing nation, 
a man 


+ Whose call a prostrate nation can restore, 
When but asingle mind resolves to crouch no more.” 





All strength that.is not Divine is disguised 
weakness. Strength is always Divine. The 
biographies of the Bible are the stories of con- 
secrated strength, purity and beauty and power; 
not merely the strength of body that is fre- 
quently foiled by a very little thing; but strength 
to endure, to bear, to suffer, and to love; espe- 
cially strength to resist—a Divine vitality, a 
Divine armour, a Divine aim. The Church has 
ever been the sacrament of strength: it is a 
sacrament of warriors and heroes, and in the 
Church we see them all armed, and all girt; 
consecrated warriors who have sworn to over- 
come the world. 

And thus we see how the strong man fell. 
It is bad to frequent the camps and cities of the 
Philistines. What hast thou to do at Ashdod 
or Ekron? It was a dangerous work this of the 
hero Samson. Too often did he ventnre within 
those dangerous gates. Alas! how dangerous 
is impunity; all things conspire to ruin the 
man who hurries along, trailing after him the 
cloak of impunity. It is the reverse of the 
fabled cloak of darkness: it attracts to him all 
eyes; we know the man; we see him like an 
Alfred in the camp of the Danes, a disguised 
warrior minstrel, who goes to chant his rude 
refrain, and strike his wild, rude harp to ruder 
airs, entrapped, ensnared, still mighty, bursting 
asunder the fetters of brass and bars of iron, 
and even carrying away the gates of his prison. 
But when the feat of strength only becomes 
the excitement to an undevout rashness, what 
bravery can avail to save either honour or 
heroism? Thus he who went as a disguised 
visitant to Gaza, goes as a citizen to Sorek! 
Is it not a bad precedent when the child of 
Israel uses his privilege and his strength only 
to trifle and dally with Philistine citizens and 
their ways in the far country? And so “he 
dwelt in the valley of Sorex,” entering into a 
companionship, and fellowship, and citizenship 
with them there, only to be deprived of all that 
made life noble and beautiful. 

In Sorek, Samson was on the enchanted 
ground. Samson’s story bids us beware of the 
drowsy opiate air of enfeebling sloth; to beware 
of whatever numbs the faculty of faith, or 
weakens consciousness of love or trust. How 
many things we do tend to impair our spiritual 
being! Beware of the enchanted ground! 
Beware of Sorek! Well may we say, “ What 
hast thou to do in the way of Egypt, to drink 
the waters of Sihor; or, what hast thou to do in 
Assyria, to drink the waters of the river?” 

Of course, too, a nature like Samson’s was 
especially in danger from women, and there 
were women of Sorek. There is much false 
delicacy, there often is much prurient fastidious- 
ness, in speaking of women. The best friend a 
man can have is a good woman; the best friends 
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he can have are good women: the worst friends 
a man can have are bad women; and there are 
bad women who are not impure women in the 
usual sense of the word; they are characterless, 
light, frivolous, empty; they have no serious 
thought of life, or the world, or the people in it; 
there are women who are as opium or laudanum 
to all that is noble in man. Ah! who shall ever 
be sufficiently thankful for the help afforded by 
true women to men who desire to be true, even 
before marriage. How a right attachment 
strengthens, and how a wrong one enfeebles ! 
Samson’s is the old story. All these heroes fell: 
thus Hercules and Omphale, Antony and 
Cleopatra. Few like Ulysses have passed in 
safety the Isle of Syrens, few escape Calypso. 
The great master of our modern poetry has, with 
a subtle and matchless power drawn, in his 
work, “ The Idylls of the King,” in Vivian, the 
very illustration of the history before us. You 
pity, and feel contempt for the great prince 
lying there, his head in the lap of the syren of 
Sorek—you cannot believe it! You say, Did 
he not know? You say, Could there be such 
matchless folly? Could he surrender his secret? 
Yes, wise men fall, great men fall. It is solemn 
to see the melancholy procession of ghosts flit 
by, their brows bound with hemlock, and soiled 
weeds, and the deadly nightshade, woven in a 
wreath they vainly fancied a laurel. How 
cunningly the temptation weaves its spell! No, 
“the net is’’ not “set in vain in the sight of 
the bird.” No! men have known, have felt 
that was the wave that would bear them to 
destruction, and yet they dared to tempt it. 
How cunningly the temptress has whispered ! 
And see, in the very words of the text, what a 
Divine truth may serve the purpose of most 
unhallowed sin,—‘* How canst thou say, I love 
thee, when thy heart is not with me ?”’ 
“In Love—if love be Love, if love be ours, 

Faith and unfaith can ne’er be equal powers: 

Unfaith in aught is want of faith in all. 

It is not worth the keeping : let it go: 

But shall it? Answer, answer, answer-- No! 

And trust me not at all, or all in all.” 


The very words which might represent celestial 
entreaty of heavenly wisdom are also those of 
the most fascinating sin and temptation. Once 
and for ever let us say—the salvation of none of 
us depends upon our perception, but upon our 
strength. 

There are around us constantly the tempters 
who seek to know our secret, and would persuade 
us to render up to their keeping the secret of 
our being—the secret of our strength and weak- 
ness; for there is a dangerous secret—there is in 
all of usa charm. We know it. Surrender to 
others the charm, and they put it forth against 
uw 

“ The woven paces and the waving hands;” 


and then the victim lies dead—* lost to life, 
and use, and name, and fame.” Certainly the 
strength of life lies in having something we will 
not yield—something within, over which the 
tempter has no power—some ark into which we 
may fly from the sensuality of the senses and 
the clamours of the world—some sacred habita- 
tion—some sacred chest or coffer—some sacred 
vessels we determine shall not go down to 
Babylon—some sacred secret depository—some 
repository of strength—some holy Nazarite vow. 
So Samson renounced his profession as a 
Nazarite. That was the fatal step. He 
revealed the secret of the Lord to the scorn of 
the Philistine. He surrendered his sacred vow 
to the hands of the foes of the Lord. Far more 
fearful than rope or green withs, his surrender 
of his sacred character to be mocked by them. 
It is terrible to give our baptism into the hands 
of the unbelievers. 

What a spectacle is that Samson asleep! 
Samson now no more! He has told his secret 
to the scorner, and “she made him sleep;” he 
has shorn himself of his profession. The magni- 
ficent locks are shorn away, and still he sleeps; 
the whispers go on, still he sleeps. The Philis- 
tines are around him; there is but one thing 
more. ‘The price of his ruin is paid. Now 
awaken, Samson. He rouses, but all is lost! 
Strength is gone; character is gone. Israel has 
lost her hero, and the hero has lost himself. He 
surrendered the secret of the Lord, which is 
only with them that fear Him, and awoke to 
find the Spirit of the Lord departed from him. 

Blind, bound, and enslaved! Can this be he? 
—the warrior and chief! Yes, this is he! How 
easy the transit from voluntary to involuntary 
fetters! So the pathway lies. Blindness first, 
weakness next. In our case, as we shall see, 


God by a miracle gives preternatural strength 


without vision; but it is not the law, it is only an 
instance in which the law is over-ruled. Thus, 
to lose our vision is a doom of losing our 
strength. Impaired moral perception is one of 
the penalties we pay for depraved action. And 
we have seen in our experience men whose pre- 
science might have blessed mankind, drivelling, 
—except occasionally, when, in the ways of 
delirium, truth shone*from those lips in fitful 
flashes which formerly she habitually adorned. 

What a picture!—Samson, the hero, blind, 
bound, grinding in the weary mill for those 
Philistines whose hosts he had routed, scattered, 
and slain! 

What a change for Samson in Gaza! The 
last time we were there we saw him confined; but 
then he tore the bars of the prison down, and in 
triumph he bore them up the hill, swaying on 
his shoulders, exulting in the grim humour of 


* See ‘ Cottle’s Recollections of Coleridge.” 
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the conqueror, for the Spirit of the Lord was 
upon him. 

He is in Gaza again, but how different—blind 
and bound in the prison-house. ‘I'hus they have 
ensnared thee, then, have caught thee in their 
trap and toils, and bound thee with their chain! 
And they made him grind in the prison-house. 
“They made him to grind,” exulting in that 
strength over which they had obtained their 
crafty conquest. ‘hey taxed it by labours no 
doubt most tyrannous and painful. They com- 
pelled him to grind. ‘hey forced the giant 
monarch to perform their ignoble toils. ‘lhey 
forced him to grind. How he repented that 
false woman’s beauty, and her cozening wiles! 
Ah! how he mourned over his madness. So ever 
is it that sin strews the ground with the thorn 
and briar. So ever is it that we spend the 
sweat of our brow and tear our hands and hearts 
with the toil and suffering which are a penalty. 
They forced him to grind! How many who 
have all Samson’s weakness, without the sad 
responsibility of Samson’s strength—how many 
grind for nights, and for days, and will for 
years? ‘I'he lost Samson! He looks like a lost 
man. ‘There are such men, who have fought 
their last battlk—men whom history takes and 
throws aside as worthless now. Have we not 
often seen such, and lost so, not only the world’s 
conspicuous ones, but others’ Has not one 
said, who well knew the experience involved in 
the words,— 

“What lost a world? what bade a hero fly? 

‘Lhe timid tear in Cleopatra’s eye. 
Ah! be the soft l'riumvir’s fauit forgiven; 
How many lose by that, not earth, but heaven !” 


But let us not boast; in every one there lurks 
some potent danger. Cecil says that something 
must ve left as the test of the loyalty of the 
heart—** /n Paradise a tree, in Israel a 
Canaanite, in us all temptation.” 

We may be sure, if the Philistines ensnare us 
they will compel us to grind in the prison- 
house. ‘There are men who grind their whole 
days for the sin of an early day. There are 
men who never recover their lost position. 
The service of sin—well, all sin at last becomes 
slavery—the worst bondage. And how is it 
that sometimes it does seem as if, indeed, the 
spirit was shorn of all power—abandoned ? 
“Oh, could | get free!” the poor bondman cries, 
for sin is not happiness. No, that is the eternal 
law and the eternal condition. Active happiness 
it cannot be; it is bondage. How mournful ; 
look at the wreck; a “servant of servants.” 
Such is the law—the soul becomes the slave of 
the senses, and every effort to escape confirms 
the bondage. Is it not written, * They that 
serve the beast shall have no rest, day or night ?” 

Yes, we might weep for Samson—weep when 


strength which God created for so much becomes 
a dumb force, a blind instinct, a passion, and 
not a power. Let us weep for Samson, for in 
him we behold what weakness everywhere is ; 
in him we behold what it is for the will not to 
be master in its own house, borne along by the 
vehemence of ungovernable impulses. 
‘Ah, fly temptation, youth. Refrain, refrain ! 
I preach for ever, but I preach in vain.”’ 


Let us weep over the lost hopes, the wrecked 
powers. Surely some day we shall know why 
nature was so strong and man so weak; why 
waves, and winds, and fire, seem stronger than 
the poor baffled heart of man; and, sad to 
think, while weakness keeps the shore, strength 
goes out upon the ocean only to return dashed 
upon the rocks. 

And they will not be satisfied with his grind- 
ing. They will demand of Samson that he 
shall ‘“‘make sport for them.” Yes, let the 
Israelite go into the country of the Philistines, 
and let him be ensnared, and let his eyes be 
put out, and they will demand of him a song— 
‘a song of the Lord in the strange land,” that 
they may turn it into scorn. What a dis- 
graceful spectacle—the Anointed of the Lord, 
the Judge, the King of Israel, there reviled, and 
mocked, and insulted ; and God, Israel’s God, 
insulted through His servant. His honour, and 
His truth, and His purity, were placed in 
Samson’s keeping, and where are they now? 
Thus, also, we may conceive in his agony and 
his grief what reflections came upon him while 
he ground in the prison-house. 

To think that a godly man—a man supposed 
to be so—should at last make sport for the 
Philistines. And the Philistines will thus 
make sport if they entrap. The licentious 
mocker, the satirist—ah, how gladly these send 
for the Israelites to mock. Is this the Nazarite ? 
Is this the strong man? and where and what 
is he now?—making sport for us. Thus many 
a man who has filled his place in the Church 
falls away, and makes sport. He falls from his 
steadfastness ; his heart turns aside ; he winces 
when allusions are made to his religion; he 
throws it off; he laughs at the faith he pro- 
fessed ; and sits in the chair of the scorner ! 

He was sent for to make sport—to be the 
butt and the target of their wit—to receive 
their indignities. There, in the centre, the 
blind old giant stands, amidst the thousands— 
there he stands despised. He has sinned, he 
has cast away his opportunities of strength and 
majesty, he has cast away his armour, he has 
renounced his badge of Church fellowship, but 
he has still one resource—he has the voice of 
prayer, he can make himself heard in heaven; 
he has power with God. The building we may 
conceive of as very: frail, in the style of the 
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architecture of that time. It is possible that 
Samson was brought to attempt some exhibition 
of his strength. It is not impossible that they 
intended that he should sell his life by some 
daring hazard --some blind gladiatorship—some 
display of strength in contest with beasts 
loosened upon him. Of course, we may well 
believe that Samson did not wish to live, but we 
will utterly abandon the absurd and ignorant 
“idea that his death is to be regarded as suicide. 
If so, then every death in battle is suicide, 
every death that looks forward to a great possi- 
bility by dying. It is not at all clear that 
Samson intended to kill himself. His prayer 
is not a noble and a great prayer—that would 
have been inconsistent with his character. 
You will conceive a character, rugged, simple, 
impatient. 

Standing there, his mind started into imme- 
diate contact with the memories of the past : 
those old scenes came back upon him with 
irresistible force. Evidently he was a man of 
amazing faith (often he must have “fainted 
unless he had believed’’), and a man of great 
resources in prayer. Oh! rely upon it, he 
thought of his old days. The memory of the 
mighty goodness of God is very strong upon us. 
At times to remember is even more than to 
perform; nay, the memory rouses to per- 
formance. We see him, then, blind indeed; 
but what is it that stirs his spirit? With a 
strange heaving we may see a magnificent wrath 
brightening up those features. He is thinking 
of the lion that roared against him, and how 
he rent him asa kid. He is thinking of that 
great battlefield when he went forward with that 
victor’s bone and strewed them there, ‘ heaps 
upon heaps.” He is thinking of the bubbling 
spring, and “ the well of him that cried ;” and 
as the floods of memories sweep over his 
soul, and billowy thoughts of his divinely- 
designated birth, of the way in which “ the 
Spirit of the Lord moved him at times,” he 
feels within him again the pulses of spiritual 
strength. As it stirs the mental prayer within, 
the patriot came again-—the spectacle of the 
degraded tabernacle, the oppressed people—his 
spirit kindled to the height of a great prayer, 
to the height of a great achievement. His 
mind revolves it in quiet; it is not ready as 
yet to blaze forth. 


“ A little further lend thy guiding hand. 
Through these dark ways a little further on.” 


But see that muttering lip: see that smile of 
power to the pillar; see his old majesty restored. 
He tugs at the pillar, the main pillar; the 
building heaves and sways; his voice roars 
through the building, as in the old battle-day 
amidst the screams and curses of the thousands. 
We can conceive the giant chanting some old 


Moses, Miriam, or Deborah melody; amidst the 
crash and the uproar, singing a new song to the 
Lord, who had triumphed gloriously. 

Now, those readers who believe that the Bible 
is constructed on principle, so that all its parts, 
and its biographies, and stories of great men are 
told for the purpose of guiding to great lessons, 
will find in this close of Samson’s history several 
things to teach us. Here is this lesson: —See 
how God hears the wanderer in the far country 
of his foes. The story of Samson teaches us 
the old story —man backsliding, and God 
restoring. You may wander into the country 
of the Philistines, but there God can hear you 
pray. There is no uttermost condition where 
you cannot pray. 

We see-in this, also, the law of Divine punish- 
ment: thus we understand how possible it is for 
a doom to fall, and yet for a higher blessedness 
to be bestowed. You see God did not, in reply 
to Samson’s prayer, restore his vision or save his 
life. His death was not glorious as Elijah’s was 
glorious, or as the death of Moses was glorious, 
but it was death for his country, and death in 
the service of God. In sin you see what God 
remits and what God retains; the doom fell, and 
yet through that doom we do not see any reason 
to doubt that Samson was like an Israelite 
saved. 

Thus it is ever; and when we pray for pardon 
principally that we may obtain remission of 
punishment, we may be sure that the light of 
real repentance has not shone upon the soul. 
Usually, in the remission of sins, God does not 
alter the relations of time and space, but He 
very much alters the spirit with which we are 
able to look out on all the scenery of time and 
space. This also affords us a great consolation, 
to know that when evil rejoices against the good, 
the evil is near its doom. Dagon is never in so 
much danger of falling, as when the ark of the 
Lord is taken, and placed in Dagon’s temple. 
‘““When all the workers of iniquity flourish, it 
is that they may be destroyed together.” Ever 
so, when sin has grown boastful, it is near its 
doom; when Paganism in Rome reached its 
towering and colossal form of cruelty and im- 
piety, it was pushed to its own perdition. When 
the Papacy had reached its height of impudence 
and intolerance, the Reformation was born in 
its midst. When infidelity, as in our own day, 
had reached its last and most flagrant extreme, 
faith ascended to a loftier height, and made infi- 
delity almost insane. God’s Providence goes 
on, He raises His servants from age to age; 
and even when He seems to sleep, “ His eyes 
are in every place, beholding the evil and the 
good.” 

There is also a fourth lesson, it is this:—Be- 
hold, how wronged power revenges itself! How 
dreadful it is for any people or nation to have in 
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their midst some great social wrong! Let us see 
this and try to mend it, fora great wrong in a 
nation is a great rust, or rather let us say it is 
like a sleeping giant or a blind Samson—waiting 
its time—like a poor blind Samson in the land, 
and one, it may be, which in rising to revenge 
itself, may also tear down destruction on itself; 
but that will best make the doom happier for 
those on whom the great tower and pillar falls. 
Every social injustice, every strength unac- 
knowledged in a community, at last vindicates 
itself, and “ breaks its chain on the head of its 
oppressors.” 

On the whole, how great was Samson’s earnest 
whole, heartedness. He made his choice, and 
did abide by the choice he made. Men are to 
judge not by the parts of their character, but 
by its wholeness and completeness. How great, 
for instance, the difference between the settling 
of little doubts and seeking the conversion of 
the whole soul! As much difference as between 
beating a bush to startle a weasle and the killing 
a lion. Some in the way of life must have every 
little doubt settled, as if men, before they set 
sail for America, will have the nature of the 
Atlantic waves chemically explained to them, or 
clearly understand the specific gravity of the 
vessel. ‘Foolish men,” we say, “step on 
board and set sail.”” Such cowards never stand 
over the lion and eat the honey-comb. Such 
men are never whole-hearted; and even if they 
leave sin, they leave as a man leaves his house 
in the morning, intending in the evening to 
return; or as one lays down the tools of his 
labour, intending to take them up again. If 
they confess their sins, they do not forsake. 


Ephraim said, “ What have I to do any more 
with idols? I have seen him, I have observed 
him.” 

We have dwelt at length upon this magnificent 
and instructive story, attempting to realise the 
fact, the meaning, and the teaching, and pre- 
senting an aspect of Samson’s character, beneath 
which we believe it has never been regarded. 
“And what shall we more say?” for the time 
would fail me did I attempt to tell all. Shall it 
seem impertinent to say we are all as Samsons in 
the land of the Philistines? The Philistine and 
the Canaanite within. There is an Ashdod and 
Askeloni in our hearts, and in every unconverted 
faculty of our souls. There is an uncircumcised 
Philistine in every unsanctified emotion, in 
every unregenerate thought, and in every unre- 
newed motive—there is the Philistine. Truly a 
voice is perpetually crying, “The Philistines 
be upon thee, Samson!” Have we not each 
to slay our lion? It may be a fierce temptation 
or persecution. We have to tread upon the lion, 
and trample the young lion under foot, and 
catch the foxes—the little foxes that devour the 
vines, ensnare the snarers—pride, covetousness, 
the beginning of evil thoughts, and burn the 
Philistines’ corn, and send the firebrand among 
their evil books, among their pernicious customs. 
Burn them. ‘“ Have no fellowship with the un- 
fruitful works of darkness, but rather reprove 
them.” Destroy the food of the adversary, and 
say well of him that cried and was heard in 
that he feared. 

Wonderful stories of the Hebrew men! What 
other ancient story is so comprehensive and so 
human ? 


y] HE CHILDRENS Jtour. 


AMOS DURA; OR, 


“THE FAITHFUL FRIEND.” 


BY L. M. SPOONER. 


CHAPTER II. 
A CONFESSION OF THE FAITH. 


PQ HEN he left Hugo, Amos hurried 
from street to street till he reached 
an archway, which in the twilight 
had a very dreary appearance. 

~ It did not span a ruin any more 
than a street, but connected two houses, behind 
which lay the Jews’ quarter, of which this arch- 
way was the entrance. As soon as the boy 
passed into the court, his own door was in sight, 
a door showing more blotches than paint. There 
was also a large front window, with its display of 
neatly-arranged coins, bank-notes, a great variety 
of jewellery, curiosities, old china, and carved 





wood. Above this window, in quaint letters 
was written: ‘Nathan Dura, money-changer, 
merchant, &c.” What a dingy, antiquated shop! 
Who would ever suppose that the proprietor was 
prosperous ? Yet report said that Nathan Dura 
was the richest man in the neighbourhood, and 
that his beautiful young wife, Frau Dura, had a 
wardrobe, the envy of all the vain women of her 
acquaintance. 

Amos had a feeling of admiration for his 
handsome young mother, who was extremely 
attractive, but generally timid in her husband’s 
presence. No sooner had the boy reached the 
sitting-room than a gruff voice issued from the 
corner,— 

“What! You are here, are you?” 

“Yes. I amafraid I am late,” answered Amos. 
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“Afraid indeed! You know you are late,” 
growled Nathan, as he puffed a cloud of smoke 
from his well-seasoned pipe. ‘ What mischief 
have you been after, eh ?” 

“No mischief at all,” said Frau Dura, ap- 

roaching her son, and taking his cap from 
im. “ You know you are a good boy, and that 
I can always trust you, Amos dear, Some day 
I expect you will do honour to the house of 
Judah.” 

The boy turned pale, and looked up into his 
mother’s face with a strange and sad expression. 

“Why, child, what is the matter with you ? 
Are you ill?” 

“Til!” muttered old Nathan, tauntingly. 
“What I see in his face is shame. The lad has 
been doing wrong. Out with it!” 

“T have only been praying,” answered Amos, 
pushing back his curls and looking at his father. 

In an instant the drowsy old man, laying 
down his pipe, stood up before his son. 
“Praying!” cried Nathan, with a look of 
bewilderment. “The synagogue is closed to- 
day. Where on earth have you been praying ?” 

“‘T have been praying in a Christian church,” 
said Amos, in a low, clear voice. 

“Praying in a Christian church? God of 
Abraham, help us!” exclaimed both parents, 
with a look of horror. 

“Yes, I have. Do not be angry with me. 
Cannot God hear our prayers, whether uttered on 
a mountain, in an orchard, or in a cellar? Is 
not God everywhere ? I hope, mother dear, God 
has heard my prayer ?” 

“What prayer ?” 

“That I may learn to know and love Jesus 
Christ.” 

“Heavens! What else will the lad say? 
T will soon drive this nonsense out of him,” cried 
the angry father; and, taking up a stick, he 
held it above his son, as if about to give him a 
good beating. 

* No, do not beat me, father, because it cannot 
do me any good. God will hear my prayers all 
the same,” said Amos, gently and respectfully. 

“You are a hypocrite and a young idiot— 
that’s what youare,” retorted the wrathful Jew, 
as he brandished the stick in the boy’s face. 
Fortunately for Amos, this scene was brought to 
a close by the sudden entrance of a neighbour. 
Nathan Dura was wanted on urgent business. 
The two men bustled off to the shop, full of 
their own concerns. Amos felt a sense of 
relief. 

“You had better have your supper, dear boy,” 
suggested Frau Dora, “and go to bed before 
your father returns. We do not want any more 
angry words, do we?” 

“Tam ready to go to bed now,” said Amos, 
the moment he had swallowed a cup of coffee. 
* T cannot eat anything ; [am not hungry. But, 


before I go, I want you tell me, mother, do you 


think I have dene wrong? Do say you are not: 


angry with me.” 

“*T love you too dearly to be angry with you, 
my darling. At the same time, I own I am 
shocked at what you have told us. You will not 
do such a foolish thing again? Being a Jew, you 
are one of the chosen people of God, and you owe 
a great duty to your own people. You must not 
allow the Christians to poison your mind; but 
believe your parents, who know best. ‘There, 
good-night! Think no more of the Christian 
church, only remember that it was a grave error 
to go there to offer up prayers. You will never 
do it again, 1 am sure.” 

With his mother’s words ringing in his ears— 
“A grave error !”’—he shut his;door. Yes, those 
were her very words. ‘“ But she does not know 
what Hugo has told me, nor has she ever read a 
word of the Christian Bible. Oh, mother, had 
you only been with me, and heard that good old 
man, you would never have said or thought it 
wrong for me to enter his church’ 

When the young Hebrew laid his head upon 
his pillow, his mind was still busy. | How could 
he obey his mother? How was it possible to 
shut out from his eyes the figure of that noble 
old pastor, with his loving face and outstretched 
hands, imploring them to come to Christ. Then 
he dreamed of heaven, and of the light which 
had flooded his soul, and fell into a deep sleep. 

Morning came with a burst of sunshine, and 
Amos was up with the lark. As the lad tripped 
off to school the thoroughfares were crowded 
with market-people, and the town presented a 
cheerful, busy scene. He had slept off his 
sorrow and was revelling in the glorious morn- 
ing, feeling ready to like everything and to 
love everybody. If he could only go through 
the day as he had begun it! ‘Trials, however, 
as usual, were awaiting the poor lad. The 
school, for him, was not a happy place; unlike 
our English schools, where our religious dif- 
ferences are not so pronounced, and pupils of 
various faiths can study in the same room. Under 
the circumstances the boys could hardly pull 
well together. On arriving at the school, and 
catching sight of Hugo Steinberg, young Dura 
hastened forward to greet him. Almost at the 
same moment a rough boy pushed by, when the 
intruder’s bag of books fell to the ground. As 
quick as thought, Amos, with his usual good 
nature, darted forward and picked it up; but 
instead of thanks he received abuse. 

How dare you touch my things? Another 
time, remember, you had better keep your fingers 
to yourself |” screamed the insulting lad, draw- 
ing his chin up and standing aloof as if he 
dreaded contamination. 

Amos flushed red with a look of surprise, and 
then became extremely pale. 
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_ “Look at him, how white he is! You are 
im a passion, you are,” added the boy, knocking 
his hat off and laughing loud. 

“I wish you would leave Amos Dura alone,” 
said Hugo, “or that the masters could hear 
you;”’as one boy after another bantered him 
rudely, “a nice long task you would get.” 

“Pooh! the masters would not do anything 
to us—not they. Don’t they dislike the Jews 
as much as we do?” 

_ Hugo whispered to his friend: “Do not 
listen to them, for they are not worth a 
thought.” 

A moment afterwards the boys rushed into 
the schoolroom, when Amos heard some of them 
saying: “I hope he is not coming over to our 
side. If he does, we will elbow him. He 
thinks, now that he is always at the top of 
the class, and Hugo Steinberg is his friend, he 
may make friends with us; but he is a Jew, 
after all, and he may keep to his own people, 
or let him look out!” 

“It is you who want to be punished,” cried 
Hugo, flushed with anger. ‘‘ What has Amos 
done to any of you? Nothing; and you 
ought to be ashamed of yourselves. I am 
ashamed of you—cowards that you are! 

“Well done, Hugo! standing up for a Jew!” 
shouted several of the boys. 

“Order, order; the masters are coming!” 
At these words the boys fell into their places. 
The lessons went onas usual, and young Dura 
distinguished himself as before, much to the 
envy of the boys. It was a half-holiday, and as 
soon as the school broke up, Hugo told Amos that 
his mother had sent him an invitation for the 
afternoon. 

‘“‘T should like very much to accept it,” 
said Amos, with a bright smile; ‘‘only I fear 
I should be doing wrong.” 

Some boys who stood near, overhearing 
Amos accept the invitation, shouted at the 
top of their voices—“ Amos Dura is going to 
Frau Steinberg’s house—ho, ho, ho!” 

The moment they passed into the street, 
their rude school-fellows were left far behind. 
Amos suddenly stood still. 

“Hugo,” he said, “I wish those lads would 
not always be so unkind to me. You know if 
I am kind to them, they abuse me just as if I 
had done them an injury. Tell me, Hugo, 
what I ought to do to make things different ?” 

This burst of indignation startled Hugo, and 
for some moments both were silent. 

“ We will tell mother about it,” said Hugo, 
at last, breaking the pause. “ Mother is so 
wise, she will make it right. Do not let your- 
self be troubled about those boys; let us talk 
of something else. Did you tell your father 
where you were last night?” 

‘“ Yes,” answered Amos, faintly. 


“Was he angry?” 

“Extremely so, and mother was not pleased 
with me.” 

At that moment they passed through an 
iron gate and were approaching the house, when 
two small children rushed forward into their 
brother's arms. 

‘* Joy, joy!” they cried, “we are so glad you 
are come. Dear old Granny is here, and has 
brought us a basket of such pretty things! 
Do come and see.” 

‘“*Not before you speak to my friend, Amos 
Dura,” said Hugo. 

The little four year old girl quickly turned 
to the stranger and lifted up her face to kiss 
him. So rarely had he had a kiss, that Amos 
positively blushed. 

“We are going to have quite a feast to-day,” 
cried Franz, Hugo’s younger brother, “and I 
am so glad Amos Dura is come to share it with 
us. Mother says she is sure she shall love you, 
though you are a Jew.” 

“Your mother is very good,” said Amos, 
shrinking, nevertheless, at the word Jew. It 
seemed to him, go where he might, he was 
stigmatised with a name to which ignominy was 
attached, and even here, as he stood upon the 
threshold of his friend’s house, his heart began 
to fail him. 

“Come in, dear boy,” said a gentle voice, and 
Frau Steinberg, seeing that he hesitated, took 
Amos by the hand, and gave him a warm 
welcome. 

Her pleasant, genial smile was like sunshine 
to his sad heart. He, too, smiled, poor lad,— 
a sweet smile of gratitude, as he followed his 
hostess into the sitting-room. Dinner was soon 
served, and to the hungry boy the savoury dishes 
looked tempting. Not till that moment did it 
occur to Amos that he must not touch meat 
which was not prepared after orthodox fashion. 
The colour instantly mounted to his temples; he 
could not conceal his embarrassment. It must 
look so odd to refuse what they offered him. 
Frau Steinberg guessing what was passing in 
his mind, said encouragingly,— 

“You need not be afraid of eating of this dish. 
When I went to the market this morning, | 
recollected that J had sent you an invitation to 
dinner, and so took care to bring what I knew 
you could, without scruple, partake of. See 
here is the scrap of paper on which the Hebrew 
words are written, showing that the animal has 
been slaughtered by one of your own people.” 

“Oh! how kind of you to think of me. 
Thank you so much,” said Amos; “ you are just 
like Hugo. He, you know, is my best friend 
in the world. I wish, Frau Steinberg, I were 
not a Jew, but a Christian like your son.” 

“Some day you may be one,” said Frau 
Steinberg; “you could then help to convert your 
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own people. Think what a happy, glorious life 
yours would be!” 

“Oh, yes,” joined in Hugo, enthusiastically; 
** when we are men, we two will be pastors, and 
help each other to work for the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

A strange light flashed from the young 
Hebrew’s eyes, his lips parted, and he put down 
his knife and fork, absorbed in thought. 

Dinner was soon over. Scarcely had the cloth 
teen removed, when the boys and little Elsie, 
were playing in the garden, merrily. Amos had 
never felt happier in his life. The little girl 
clung to him, and whispered in his ear, “ I love 
you, dear Amos ; you will often come to see us, 
won't you?” 

It was a pretty scene, and long remembered 
by Amos. The garden full of flowers, a fountain 
playing in the midst of a grotto, planted with 
drooping ferns, a vine clinging fantastically upon 
the garden-wall—its foliage contrasted with the 
glossy leaves of the stately mulberry tree, which 
afforded them a pleasant shade. 

Alas! this pleasantness was all passing away 
like a dream. How soon it grew dark! He 
must go home to the Jews’ dingy quarter. Then, 
and not till then, a sudden fear seized Amos, that 
his parents, in spite of the message which had 
been sent, might resent his absence. On expres- 
sing his fears, Frau Steinberg proposed that 
she and Hugo should accompany him home, 
and tell his mother that if any one was to blame 
it was herself. 

Amos was comforted by this arrangement, and 
chatted pleasantly to Hugo and his mother until 
they came within a few paces of his home. Then 
his heart misgave him, lest Frau Steinberg should 
not be graciously welcomed by his parents. 

It was with a trembling hand he opened the 
sitting-room door, and invited his companions 
toenter. ‘“ Mother,” he said, approaching her, 
“you will, I hope, be pleased to see Frau 
Steinberg, the lady who hasbeen so kind to me, 
and with whom I have spent such a pleasant 
afternoon. I have been so happy.” 

The Jewess, taken by surprise, did not at first 
appear at all glad to see the strangers, while 
Nathan rose, and made a stiff bow. 

‘Mother, you don’t know what kindness I 
have received from these friends,” pleaded Amos. 
“You have already seen Hugo, my best friend 
and schoolfellow.” Frau Dura immediately ex- 
tended her hand to her visitors, and cordially 
expressed her thanks. 

“ Your son is a great favourite of my Hugo’s, 
and my little ones were much pleased to make 
his acquaintance,” said Frau Steinberg, with a 
sweet smile; “I hope you will pardon the liberty 
I have taken in keeping Amos so late? I came 
in person to make an apology.” 

Hugo’s mother always said the right word in 
the right place, and had much influence over 


those about her. Peace was her watchword, and 
she generally contrived to impart it wherever she 
went; she knew also that the Jews were anxious 
to be on good social terms with their Christian 
neighbours. Old Nathan smiled blandly, there- 
fore, when he heard Frau Steinberg praising his 
son, and regarded her invitation to Amos in the 
light of a condescension. He had not altogether 
forgotten how he had scolded the lad the night 
before for praying in a Christian church; but 
Frau Steinberg had agreeable manners, and she 
had been so lavish in her praises of his son that 
the old man could but be grateful. 

‘« Yes, yes,” he ejaculated, “my son, I hope, 
is a good lad, and has no lack of brains. But, I 
am sorry to say, he has one great fault, that is 
curiosity, unbounded curiosity, for ever asking 
questions—such questions as would have puzzled 
the wise men of the East !” 

“ And does not that prove that he has an 
inquiring mind, Herr Dura? All seekers after 
knowledge have that fault, if you call it one,” 
said Frau Steinberg; “I would not check it, 
some day he may distinguish himself.” 

“He does already distinguish himself,” said 
Hugo, ever ready to say a word in favour of his 
friend. “ He is always at the top of the class, 
the first boy in the school, though there are many 
a great deal older.” 

Nathan Dura eyed Hugo with a curious expres- 
sion, but made no further remark. 

A few minutes later Frau Steinberg rose to 
go, but before they parted, the Jewess gave her 
an invitation to take coffee with her that day 
week, which she willingly accepted. 

Amos stood for a moment watching Hugo and 
his mother passing under the archway, and 
thinking, “I did not expect this would come to 
pass—that mother would invite Frau Steinberg to 
the house, and that they have parted goodjfriends; 
how very happy it makes me.” 

No sooner was Amos alone with his parents, 
than his mother inquired what he had been doing 
at the Steinbergs, and what sort‘of home they had. 

“ A very nice house, and such a pretty garden, 
full of flowers,” replied Amos; “ the greater part 
of the time we were in the garden. I was so 
happy, mother, so very happy.” 

“Ah, well—you do not often appear happy,” 
said Frau Dura, pushing back his hair, and 
looking into his eyes, “I have always thought 
your face a sad one.” 

“ And why ?—because I have so many things 
to make me unhappy. But I begin to under- 
stand it now, mother, how Jews can never be 
really happy.” 

“Not happy? you absurd child,” cried the 
Jewess, in astonishment; “what do you 
mean ?” 

“You do not know what you mean yourself,” 
cried Nathan, knocking the ashes out of his 
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pipe. “Jews not happy, indeed! What a 
notion to take into your head. Bah!” 

“ But, father, Jews are not happy; or, at least, 
they ought not to be,” declared Amos, with 
eager persistency. 

“What in the name of Abraham will you say 
next ?” cried the old Hebrew, as he rested his 
elbows on the table, and stared under his bushy 
eyebrows at his son. “ Amos, explain yourself, 
a boy of your age, nearly thirteen, ought to have 
more sense.” 

“ Sir, I will tell you what | mean—that those 
who do not Jove Jesus Christ cannot be happy,” 
replied the lad, with a grave face. 

“Love Jesus Christ! Are you forgetting 
that [ am a Jew, and that youarea Jew? Ask 
the Rabbins, and they will tell you that Chris- 
tians worship a false prophet. Will you believe 
the nonsense these Christians tell you, before the 
Rabbis, who are the head’ of the chosen people 
of God 7” 

“ But, father, the Rabbis do not read the 
New Testament, and cannot know the truth, that 
Jesus Christ 7s the true Messiah, and »o¢ a false 
prophet.” 

“This is too much,” cried Nathan, with white 
lips and fury in his eyes, ‘“ Frau Dura, take the 
lad out of my presence. [ do not wish to see 
him again till he has come to his senses.” 

Amos and his mother quietly left the room. 

“My dear boy,” cried Frau Dura, the 
moment she had closed the bedroom door, 
“vou must never speak of the Christians and the 
New Testament to your father. You saw how 
extremely angry he was.” 

“Yes, mother, I did, but he ought not to be 
angry. Jesus Christ, who is our example, Hugo 
says, was never angry but once, when the Jews 
were spoiling the beautiful temple, instead of 
making it a house of prayer. [tis no use trying 
to frighten me by angry looks and angry words. 


Tell me, is it not right to go to Jesus Christ, 
when we cannot go to heaven without Him.” 

“ Hush, for Heaven’s sake,” cried Frau Dura, 
holding up her hand, “ I am afraid this intimacy 
between you and Hugo Steinberg has done you 
serious harm. You will, I see, get into trouble, 
not only with your parents, but with the elders 
of the synagogue. For my sake, [ beg of you, 
never again to talk of Christians, or to trouble 
your head any more about their religion,” said 
his mother, witha grave face, as she kissed him 
and then left the room. 

Amos stood for some time before his window 
in the twilight, thinking of what had just 
occurred. “Il wish mother would not feel thus, 
because whatever she and father say, and how- 
ever angry they may be, I feel sure that the 
pastor and Hugo are right. Christ is the true 
Prophet, who came into the world to save 
sinners. Am I not one of those sinners ? What 
will become of me if I refuse to goto Him? | 
cannot any longer do as other Jews do, shut my 
heart against the Messiah, when I know He has 
come; [ jmust keep to Him,” said the half- 
distracted lad, kneeling down by his bedside. 
“Thou, Lord Jesus, will hear my prayer. Have 
pity on me, a poor Jewish boy, who is greatly 
troubled and perplexed! Help me, for I want 
help. ‘Teach me, for I am very ignorant. Do 
Thou open mine eyes that [ may find my way to 
heaven.” 

Having offered up this simple, yet earnest 
prayer, the unhappy boy sat upon his bed trying 
to calm his agitation. Again and again his 
mother’s words, “I am afraid the intimacy 
between you and Hugo Steinberg has done you 
serious harm,” came ringing in his ears like a 
knell, while her looks had been even more 
ominous. What should he do? They would 
lay all the blame on Hugo, and separate them 
for ever ! 


(To be continued.) 


THE FAIREST ROSE. 


GREAT queen once reigned, in 
whose garden bloomed the love- 
liest flowers from all parts of the 
world at every season of the year. 
But, above all other flowers she 

loved roses; and therefore she pos- 

sessed the greatest variety of these, 
from the wild hedge rose, with green, 
apple-scented leaves, to the most beau- 
tiful rose of Provence. They grew on the 






castle walls, twined round the pillars and over 
the casements of the corridors and saloons, and 
the roses varied in scent, form, and colour. 


But care and sadness dwelt in that palace; 
the queen lay on her sick-bed, and the physicians 
said she must die. “ There is however, a remedy 
for her,” said the wisest among them. “ Bring 
to her the fairest rose in the world—the one 
which is the expression of the highest and purest 
love,—if that comes before her eyes, ere they 
close, she will not die.” 

And young and old came from all lands with 
roses, the loveliest that bloomed in every garden, 
but none was the right one. The flower must be 
brought from the garden of love; but what rose 
could ever be the expression of the purest love? 
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And the poets sang of the fairest rose in the 
world, each one named his own. And messengers 
were sent through all the countries round, to 
every heart that beat with love—to every rank 
and every age. 

“No one has yet named the flower,” said the 
wise man. ‘No one has shown the place from 
whence it springs in its beauty. It is not one of 
the roses that bloomed forth from Winkelreid’s 
blood-stained lance, from the blood which flowed 
‘in death from the breast of the hero of the father- 
Jand. It is also not that wonder-flower, for the 
cultivation of which man gives his life away in 
years and days—the magic rose of knowledge.” 

‘“‘T know where it blooms!” said a glad mother, 
who came to the queen’s couch with her tender 
babe, “<I know where the fairest rose in the world is 
to be found—the rose which is the expression of 
the highest, purest love. It blooms on the 
blushing cheeks of my sweet child, when it opens 
its, eyes refreshed by slumber, and smiles at me 
with its whole love.” 

“Lovely is that rose, but there is yet a fairer 
one,” said the wise man. 

“Yes, a much fairer one,” said one of the 
women. “I have seen it—a holier rose blooms 
not. But it was pale, like the petals of the tea 
rose. I saw it on the cheeks of the queen; she 
had laid aside her royal crown, and was nursing 
her sick child in the long, sad night. She wept 
and kissed it, and prayed to God for it, as a 
mother prays in the hour of anguish.” 


“Holy and wonderful is the white rose of 
sadness in its power; but it is not the one 
sought for.” 

“No; I saw the fairest rose in the world 
before the altar of the Lord,” said the good old 
bishop. “I saw it shine as though an angel’s 
face had shown itself. The young maiden went 
to the altar of the Lord; she knelt there: she 
Lone up to God with her whole soul full of 
ove.” 

“‘ Blessed it is,” said the wise man; “but no 
one has yet named .the fairest rose in the world.” 

Then stepped a child into the chamber—the 
little son of the queen. Tears stood in his eyes, 
and on his delicate cheeks. He carried a large 
closed book, bound in velvet, with large silver 
clasps. ‘‘ Mother,” said the little one, “‘ oh, hear 
what I have read.” 

And the child seated itself on the bed, and 
read out of the book of Him who gave Himself 
to die on the cross, in order to save men, and 
even unborn generations. Greater love there 
is not! 

And a rose blush spread over the queen’s 
cheeks; her eyes became so bright, for she saw 
the fairest rose, the Rose of Sharon, spring forth 
from the leaves of the book—the likeness of the 
one which bloomed from the blood of Christ on 
the cross. 

“T see it!” said she. “They never die who 
look on this rose; it is the fairest in the world.”— 
From the Swedish. 
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CHAPTER II. 


ON ANCIENT RING-MONEY AND THE EARLIEST 
COINAGES. F 


EFORE considering the first 
issues of what may properly be 
called coins, it will be well to 
say somewhat respecting the 
ring - money of the ancients 
which almost everywhere pre- 
ceded a regular coinage. One 
of the earliest stages in working 
the precious metals was the art 
of drawing them into wire 
of greater or lesser thickness ; 
and this once acquired, it was 
very easy to cut it into lengths 
and bend it into rings, which 
might either be used as personal 

ornaments or for business purposes as occasion 

might acquire. When used in trade, these ring 





of metal, with the ends unfastened, would be 
made into chains or bundles, which could be 
added to or diminished at pleasure. They 
could also be put into sealed bags, each con- 
taining a certain weight, as in the Egyptian 
painting referred to last month. There can be 
little doubt that the “bundles of money,” 
mentioned in Genesis xlii., were of this cha- 
racter ; and the same form of currency was usual 
among the Eastern nations for at least a thou- 
sand years after the time of Joseph, and is 
employed in part of Africa to the present day. 
At a very remote period, this ring-money 
gradually travelled westward and northward till 
it reached the Celtic nations of Gaul and 
Britain, and the Scandinavian races of north- 
western Europe; and was employed by them 
probably for some centuries before the Christian 
era. By degrees this European ring-money was 
greatly improved, each ring being frequently 
regulated to a certain weight so as almost to 
form a regular coinage. In Scandinavia (as 
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Mr. Humphreys observes in his “Coinage of 
the British Empire,” a work to which the 
writer of these pages desires to express his 
obligations), this improved ring-money con- 
tinued to a comparatively recent period. Thus 
Snorro Sturleson, writing ‘about the twelfth cen- 
tury A.D., speaks of gold rings weighing half a 
mark, one, and two marks—and a Norse law, 
about A.D. 1220, enacts that for wounding a 
man a possesser of land shall pay a fine of twelve 
rings, each ring to weigh twelve ounces. In 
Britain, ordinary coins took the place of ring- 
money at a much earlier rate; but Caesar men- 
tions in his “ Commentaries,” that in his time 
(55 B.C.) both were used, saying, “They have 
both bronze and gold money, or, instead of 
money, rings adjusted to a certain weight.” 

As nations advanced in civilisation, and trade 
increased, the method of weighing money was 
found more and more inconvenient; and it 
became necessary to have some medium of 
exchange which might be recognised at sight as 
being of a certain value. This is indicated by 
the very terms used in monetary matters. Thus 
the Greek word for money “nonmos,” Latin 
“‘nummus,” (whence our numismatics) is that 
which can be regulated by law; whilst the first 
coin ever struck was called a “stater,” as 
coming up to a certain “standard.” At length, 
about 700 or possibly 800 B.c., the first regular 
(gold) coinage came into existence. 

It is most difficult, if not impossible, to 
determine exactly where and by whom the first 
properly authorised coins were struck. This 
honour has been claimed in turn for the Greek 
colonies of Asia Minor, the Lydians, Persians, 
the Phoenicians of Malta, and the inhabitants 
of Italy. The chief object of this paper is to 
give a slight sketch of these various coinages. 

Herodotus tells us that the Lydians were the 
first who coined gold; but it seems quite as 
likely that some of the Greek colonists—their 
neighbours—may have had the priority. These 
colonies were founded by Greeks from the 
Peloponesus, about the eleventh century B.c., 
and made rapid progress in the arts. The 
method of coining was, of course, at first 
extremely rude. The metal was cast in an 
almost globular form, and was then hammered 
into a die with a punch. By this means a very 
rude impression was produced on one side only, 
the other having merely a rough indentation or 
punch-mark. Incredible as it may seem, there 
was very little improvement in principle on this 
method, till within the last three hundred years; 
hammered money having been produced at the 
British Mint so late as the reign of Charles IT. 

An Ionian coin of Miletus—a city of Caria 
which had been taken possession of by the 
Greeks—now in the British Museum, is, perhaps, 
the most ancient hitherto discovered. The 


coin, of which an illustration is given, has on 





one side the type of a lion’s head engraved in 
the most primitive style; and on the other a 
very rude punch-mark. Another coin of a 
very similar character, belonging to Teos, in 
Ionia, has the head of a griffin; and, also, which 
is very remarkable, the name of the city written 
in full in very ancient characters. 

Turning now to Lydian coins, those struck 
at Sardis have for their type two heads—a lion 
and a bull. It may here be observed that these 
emblems are derived from the Assyrians and 
Persians, amongst whom the lion represented 
strength and nobility, and especially regal 
power and sovereignty; and the triumph of the 
lion over the bull symbolised royal power 
victorious over its enemies. In this style there 
was also a religious as well as a_ political signi- 
ficance; the lion amongst the Fire-worshippers 
signifying the sun or heat triumphant over 
moisture and unwholesome vapours which were 
represented by the bull. At a somewhat later 
period amongst the Greeks, the bull became the 
symbol of a river. 

“The Lydians with their treasures fell an easy 
prey to the conquering Persians, by whom also 
the Greek colonies were finally subdued in the 
beginning of the reign of Darius Hystaspes 
about 520 B.c. It has been supposed by some 
from the rude state of the earliest Persian coins 
that they are anterior to this date, and that the 
Persians themselves may have been the inventors 
of the art. But it is more likely that the con- 
querors of Asia Minor only continued the coins 
which they found already in circulation. These 
Persian coins are of the same value as‘ the staters 
already described; but the type adopted was 
that of a crowned archer as the emblem of 
Persian sovereignty—see illustration—and in 





honour of Darius they were now called Daries 
instead of staters. 

The coins hitherto described are of the most 
primitive character; after a time some improve- 
ment was effected. Firstly, the punch-mark 
becomes more regular, with a sort of cross in it. 

We next find that the punch as well as the 
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die has a figure cut upon it which may or may 
not be the same. That on the punch is cut in 
relief, so that the result on the coin is, that the 
reverse or hammered side becomes, what is 
called, incused—i.e., the impression is concave or 
hollowed instead of being convex. This is the 
case amongst others in the staters of Phocoea 
and Clazomene. 

Thus far we have been considering only the 
various gold coinages of the Western Coast of 
Asia Minor, where that metal was found in 
some abundance. The first silver coinage, of 
which we have any record, was issued in the 
island of Agina, belonging to European Greece, 
about fifty years after the first gold coins were 
struck. ‘I'he “ Parian Chronicle,” as it is called, 
being a series of ancient inscriptions on marble, 
dating, probably, from the second century, B.c. 
—gives to Phidon, Prince of Argus, the credit 
of this coinage. It is, however, probable, that 
the islanders had already learned the art from 
the Lydians, and that Phidon was the first 
prince of Continental Greece who utilised the 
invention. 

These early A2ginetan coins have a tortoise— 
the national symbol—on the obverse, and the 
rough punch-mark on the reverse; and their 
circulation soon became very general. 

Of the other coinages of European Greece 
(which at first were entirely of silver), and 
notably, the famous one of Athens, there is no 
need now to speak, as we may have occasion to 
consider them hereafter. 

As Lydia and [onia were noted for their gold, 
and European Greece for its mines of silver, so 
in Italy and Sicily copper was the most abun- 
dant metal. Accordingly, we find that it was 
here that the first copper or bronze coinage was 
adopted. The foundation of this coinage was 
the “ libra” or pound weight, which was divided 
into twelve “uncice” or ounces. 

The first authorised currency in this metal is 
said to have been issued in Rome, in the reign 
of Servius Tullius, about 578 z.c. These im- 
mense coins, if they can be so called, were at 
first cast—not struck—in a square or oblong 
form, and there were pieces of one, two, four, 
five, and even ten pounds. They were stamped 
with the images of cattle and sheep, on which 
account they were styled “ pecunice,” from 
“.pecus,”” cattle; the monetary value of which 
they no doubt originally represented. From 
this source our terms “ pecuniary” and *‘ impe- 
cunious ” are derived. The piece in the illustra- 
tion is a Quincussis, or piece of five pounds or 
ases; it is six-and-a-half inches long, by four 
broad, and was formerly in the Pembroke col- 
lection. A Quadrussis or piece of four ases, in 
the Carelli collection, has the image of a sow on 
the obverse, and on the reverse that of an 
elephant, being probably some allusion to the 


war with Pyrrhus. Reference has already beer 
made to a very early coinage struck by the 
Phoenicians in Malta. This presents many 
interesting features, but is not altogether so 
important as those already described, and 
scarcely calls for more detailed notice in so very 
brief and condensed an account as the present. 

To sum up, it will thus be seen that the first 
coinage was of gold, and issued in I[onia or 
Lydia somewhere about 700 B.c. This was 
followed some fifty years later by a silver 
coinage in Adgina, an island of Greece, whilst 
the first bronze currency is supposed to have 
been produced in Rome, by Servius Tullius, in 
the year B.C. 578. 

In concluding this paper, | may remind those 
of my readers who live in or near London, that 
there is, in the British Museum, a very complete 
and interesting cabinet, containing accurate 
representations (not the originals, which are 
carefully preserved elsewhere) of the earliest 
coinages of Asia and Europe. Those who take 
any interest in numismatics cannot do better 
than devote some portion of their spare time to 
studying it. 


It is arranged laterally and vertically thus— 


The numbers and late- a” B.® 
ral lines showing the 
divisions of time; the 
letters and vertical lines 
indicating the geogra- 
phical boundaries. 

A—Asia Minor, 
Phoenicia, Syria, and 
Egypt. 

B.—Greece, Islands 
of Aigoean. 

C.—Italy, Sicily, 
Southern shores of the 
Mediterranean, Western 
Europe. 


I. Circa, B.c. 700—480. Period of Archaic 
Art, ending with Persian wars. 

II. Circa, p.c. 480—400. Period of Tran- 
sitional and Early Fine Art to end of Athenian 
supremacy. 

III. Circa, B.c. 400—33 
Art. 

IV. Cirea, B.c. 3836—280. Period of Later 
Fine Art. 

V. Circa, B.c. 280—190. Decline of Art. 

VI. Circa, B.c. 190—100. Continued Decline. 

VII. Cirea, B.c. 100—1. Late Decline. 


6. Period of Finest 


[We are indebted to the courtesy of Messrs. Bell 
and Daldy, Covent Garden, W.C., for the use of these 
illustrations.—EDITOR. | 
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